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m@ FRANK HonrToon, EsqQ., 


The White Rock Mineral Spring Company. 


DEAR Str: I have much pleasure in stating in this unsolicited testimonial, 
that I consider your White Rock water the very best table drink within my 


experience. 


I have constantly. used it for several years, with the: 


test 


benefit for the economy of the digestive organs and health in general, and I 


have recommended its use to all my friends. I rejoice to hear 


t the White 


Rock is obtainable now in Paris at the Exhibition, and during my stay there I 
shall certainly drink nothing else but your delicious Lithia. I am dear sir, 


Yours 
Ter Ginsey House, New York, 
April 24, Igoo. 


cerely, 
4 EDOUARD pr RESZKE. 


Four pints of White Rock will be sent anywhere in the United 
States. prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. After ———s four 
pints you will buy it regularly of your dealer. Booklet FREE. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, 





Waukesha, Wis. 





SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 


Two Tours to Canada via Penusylva- 
mia Batiroad. 


For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally conducted tours to Canada and Northern 
These tours will leave July 21 aud 

rust 11, including Niagara Falls, Thousand 

nds, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 

uenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes 
Champlain and George, and Saratoga, occupying 
fifteen days; round-trip rate, $125. 

Each tour wiil be in charge of one of the Com- 
pany’s tourist agents, assisted by an experienced 
lady as chaperon, whose especial charge will be 
unescorted ludies. 

rhe rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en roule, 
hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and car- 
riage hire. 

Bor detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broadway, New 
York ; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 
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ovember. Con 


ls in ies of 
cKinle Roosevelt; all about EXPANSION 
RU RITY, GREATER 
AMERICAN POLICY,” and a POLITICAL 
ARGUM ER. LY $1.50. Each 
8 a VALUAB P IUM 
F E. ls like hot cakes. - End by leadi 
party men, © MMISSION 50 P CEN 
‘reight paid. Credit given. OU FREE. 
Enclose 5 two-cent stamps for postage. 
Ss. A. PARK & C 9 

Dept. R. 884 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


Reduced Rates’ to Mt. Gretna 
Pennsylvania Raliroad, 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held 
at Mt. Gretna, July 2 to August 8,‘ 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will ‘sell 
special excursion tickets to Mt. Gretna from New 
ork, Washington, Baltimore, Frederick, Md., 
Canandaigua, and intermediate points, including 
al] stations on its line in the State-of Penn- 
sylvania, ey 
t- 8, in- 





Tickets will be sold June 25 to Au 
clusive, and will be good to return until August 
18, inclusive. 
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WHEN YOU ORDER 


Baker’s Chocolate 
or Baker’s Cocoa 


EXAMINE THE PACK- 
AGE YOU RECEIVE 
AND MAKE SURE 
THAT IT BEARS OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 








Walter Baker & Co. timitea 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Summer 
| Vacations 


A most delightful place for the summer vacation is 
Lake Chautauqua, reached from the west, south and 
southwest by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Air cool and invigorating, fine boating, fishing, &c.; 
many delightful resorts about the lake, including the 
world-famed Chautauqua Assembly. Good accommo- 
dations In cottages and hotels from $7 to $21 per week. 
Our iliustrated book, “Lake Chautauqua,” tells 
* about it; sent free anywhere. Write to 








A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











REDUCED RATES TO CHARLESTON, 
S.C., via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


For the of the National Educational 
Association at rieston, 8. C., July 7-18, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co y will sell excur- 
sion* tickets from all stations on its 
Charleston at the rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00. Tickets to be sold July 6 to 9, 
inclusive, and to be good to return until Sep- 
tember 1, inclusive. On the return trip sto 
over will be allowed at Washington on deposit 
of ticket with Joint Agent and on payment of 
fee of $1.00. 





The way to make the family secure is 
through life insurance. Not half so cost- 
ly as you imagine. Get full information 
from the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 





Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing Adults can acquire 
LIP-READING AT HOME 

in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by 

y for study and practice. Re- 

sults ustieemly satictectery. 

DAVID GREEN EF, 1122 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 

Terms Moderate. Send for Circular. 
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Mr. Osear King Davis, Speeial Correspondent 
for HARPER’S WEEKLY, landed at Chifu, China, 
June 25th, and started thence for Taku and Tien- 
tsin, where he has doubtless arrived by this time. 
Mr. Davis will accompany the American and 
Allied Troops during the coming campaign in 
China, and will keep the readers of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY well informed of the progress of events, 
with frequent articles illustrated with photo- 
graphs to be taken by himself. 








Bryanism or Bryanttts 


S Bryanism a political faith, or is it a disorder 
like nervous prostration, for which time and 
a proper exercise of the will are the only cer- 
tain cure? We should like to believe that it 
is the former, because if it were a political 
faith it would involve sincerity of purpose, a de- 
cent regard for the facts of history, a lofty con- 
cern for the welfare and honor of the country, and 
a loyal adherence to some principle of government 
concerning which sane men may reasonably differ. 
Stripped of its eccentricities, if it were truly a mat- 
ter of conviction with its followers, there would 
still be something left in its essential qualities con- 
cerning which even its opponents would have to 
admit the value. There would be something in 
its creed to save it from utter and everlasting con- 
demnation by the earnest mind seeking honestly 
for a solution of existing political problems. How 
does Bryanism stand such a test as this? Stripped 
of its vagaries, what is the residuum that men 
of a normal condition of mind can possibly claim to 
represent any sterling principle, which should be- 
come a potential factor in the administration of 
the affairs of the United States? It would require 
a genius greater than that of Sherlock Holmes 
to find it. The eye that could detect the needle 
in the hay-stack would be powerless to ferret out 
this saving quality, ‘and for the simple reason that 
it does not exist. Bryanism is not a faith. It is 
a disease—a disorder of the nation’s nerves. Just 
as individuals suffer from neuritis, so is the nation 
now suffering from Bryanitis; and as nervous 
prostration is effectively and finally cured only by 
lapse of time or by strenuous exercise of our indi- 
vidual will-power, so must it be with this dis- 
temper, which has led so many worthy people into 
an advoeacy of measures that would mean national 
dishonor, and therefore national ruin, if incor- 
porated into the statute law of the land. 


HE sudden eruption of Bryanism and its 
T quick domination of the ‘Democratic party 

have very nearly destroyed what was once a 
powerful agency for good. Up to that emotional 
hour when the delegates at Chicago in 1896 allowed 
themselves to be swept off their feet and swayed 
from their judgment, to be stam- 
peded like a lot of unthinking 
eatile, by the seething eloquence 
of a born comedian, the ancient and honorable 
party of Jerrerson and Titpen and CLeEve- 
LAND had borne a part in the nation’s coun- 
cils which at least commanded the respect of 
its opponents, if not always the confidence of 
the whole people. It was a compact fighting 
organization ruled by men of principle, strong 
in opposition, and by no means weak in power. 
Outwerdly reviling it and its policy, its opponents 
inwardly respected its men, and could perceive 
sanity in its measures. It was an instrument for 
good in power, as well as out of it; and then what 
happened? In a moment of weakness it suffered 
the blight of Bryanism to come upon it. It went 


A Paralyzing 
Domination 
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mad in the twinkling of an eye over the passionate 
though empty periods of a speaker, who up to the 
moment of his address was known as little more 
than an interesting type of blatherskife, which 
certain raw conditions of life in this country some- 
times bring to the surface. The fine old party of 
Jerrerson and Tipen and CLevewanp yielded it- 
self up to an impulsive moment, and Bryanism 
took hold upon it with a grip which has yet to be 
shaken off; and with what result? The Demo- 
cratic party is paralyzed lock, stock, and barrel; it 
is split endways, sideways, up and down; it has no 
vestige of its former self left, and in its place is a 
dissentient mob of heresy howlers, who are strain- 
ing every nerve to fasten financial dishonor upon 
their country; to destroy the authority of the ad- 
ministrators of justice; to hamper and restrict the 
trade of the men by whose energies our commerce 
has been built up; to impede the national growth 
of the nation whose development should be their 
dearest concern; and who stop at nothing to achieve 
their ruinous purpose, giving comfort to their 
country’s enemies abroad, and inciting the toilers 
at home into a dangerous discontent which leas 
on to riot and defiance of law and order. 


F the pitiable condition of the Democratic 
party to-day is the result of Bryan rule, and 
that it is so is undeniable, what would be the 

condition of the United States at the end of 
four years of that domination? We have here 
an object-lesson plain and patent before our very 

eyes. It is so obvious that no 
An Object-Lesson clear-seeing eye can fail to dis- 
cern it. Where once was strength and conscience 
and principle, Mr. Bryan has brought ruin,and the 
question now before the electors of this country is 
as to whether they are to call for a similar wreck- 
ing of this magnificent national organization, the 
Republic of the United States, at the very moment 
when it is taking its place among the nations of 
earth, and is upon the threshold of néw fields of 
power and influence. In other words, shall we 
succumb to Bryanitis, as the poor old party has 
done, and become forever lost? Or are we going 
to put up our strong will-power against the inroads 
of this distressing disorder and wear it out, and 
kill it before it destroys us? 


HE proclamation of amnesty to the Filipino 
rebels is as wise in policy as it is broad 

in its provisions. It has been evident to 

all intelligent observers for some time that as 
an actual war the rebellion in the islands is 
over. It does not require the actual surrender 
of the leaders of an enterprise 

be Amnesty of this sort to bring the thing 
to a close. Fighting, indeed, of 

one kind or another may be kept up indefinite- 
ly, and probably will be, but the issue is closed. 
Acutnaupo and his followers have no hope of ulti- 
mate success by force of arms, and their failure to 
acknowledge the fact which they must recognize 
places them in the category of mere rioters. These 
we always have with us. Within our own borders 
a man who defies the law is merely an offender who 
should be locked up. Sooner or later he has to 
acknowledge that he is not supreme. We do not 
dignify this person as a rebel, or a revolutionist, 
or a Wasuineton of Wherever He Comes From. 
He is simply a law-breaker, dissatisfied with the 
control which society exercises over him and his 
taste for “independence.” What is going on in 
the Philippine Islands to-day is precisely analo- 
gous. We have acquired our authority there prop- 
erly and without any scheming whatsoever, and it 
is our duty to see that that authority is maintained 
and respected, whether Mr. Bryan and Mr. ATK1n- 
son believe in its maintenance or not. The proc- 
lamation ‘is absolutely consistent with the strong 
policy which the Administration has followed from 
the beginning. It serves notice upon the mis- 
guided followers of a fatuous leader that we have 
no wicked designs upon them, and that all we ask 
of them is an unequivocal acknowledgment of the 
power of the law. If we cannot maintain the law, 
we had better go out of business. That we mean 
to do so must be evident to every one, save those 
who hope for a change in its administrators. If 
AGUINALDO is looking forward to a time when the 
Washington policy is to be directed by persons 
who would abandon American responsibilities in 
the East, his present course is conceivable. There 
are several others who expect a Populist victory 
next autumn, but it is a terrible bit of deception 
to practise upon one who is not wholly familiar 
with our temperament to lead him to believe that 
the American people will permit even the Populists 


to force them into a wicked dereliction in the line. 








of their plain duty. If Sefior Acurnaxpo is antici- 
pating a moment in which the American people 
will depart from their traditional respect for au- 
thority, his days to come will be but a prolonga- 
tion of his past misery and disappointment. Mean- 
while, if the generous offer of the Administration 
is accepted by those whom it was designed to reach, 
finding himself without a following the Filipino 
chief may yet be counted upon to come into the 
fold and behave himself like a reasonable and a 
respectable citizen. 

If he had done this in the beginning, he might 
‘by this time have been acknowledged by the whole 
world as the Governor of the Philippines. 


HE Tooley Club has at last been heard from. 
It is going to do something. Not much per- 
haps, but still something to save the country 
from certain destruction. Along about August 
1 its members from various parts of the land 
are to gather themselves together in conference 
to decide upon how they may 
The —— most effectually bring about’ the 
defeat of Witt1aM McKintey, be- 
cause he has not yielded up the reins of govern- 
ment to them. The fact that Mr. McKin.ey stands 
for the nation’s credit counts for nothing. The 
fact that four years of McKrintey rule, in spite 
of stressful events, has brought material prosperity 
to the people generally cuts no figure in their de- 
liberations. The fact that Mr. McKrntey’s op- 
ponent for the highest office in the gift of the 
people stands for nothing that is stable or even 
admirable means little to them. They have brand- 
ed him an Imperialist, and that ends it as far as 
they are concerned. How little hope there is for 
his reformation he has shown in the past ten days 
by wickedly sending succor to American citizens 
in China without waiting for instructions from 
Congress. Because he has been prompt to respond 
to this appeal for help he has proven himself a 
dyed-in-the-wool Imperialist, and the people want 
no more of him, preferring an advocate of dis- 
honor who has no taint of anything resembling 
Imperialism about him. 

Well, what of it? The objectors are only the 
Tooley Club after all, made up for the most part of 
political malcontents whose services no party has 
ever been able to count on and whose views to- 
morrow could never be predicated successfully 
upon their assurances of to-day. If their agita- 
tion serves to thresh out this absurd question of 
Imperialism so much the better for the Adminis- 
tration which has upheld the national honor in 
its foreign policy, and in so far as the human mind 
is capable of judging has in connection with its 
new problems of extra-territorial government fol- 
lowed no course which may confidently be pro- 
nounced to have been the wrong one. As a matter 
of fact, Washington has met its expansion prob- 
lems in a sane and practical manner, while the 
Anti-Imperialists are working along lines of theory, 
taking little care to inform themselves of the facts 
of the situation, and unfortunately not always 
scrupulous and sincere in their public utterances. 

Nevertheless, we are sorry the League is not 
to take a more strenuous part in the campaign. 
A conference is a Tooley habit. A convention 
would be an innovation and a revelation of Tooley 
strength. If the League will put a ticket in the 
field, such a one as Arxinson and Winstow, for 
instance, what promises to be a very serious cam- 
paign will be materially lightened and enlivened. 


NCE in a while a born leader of men arises 
to think a great thought and to express it 
in terms so terse as to make perfectly clear 

certain matters which have hitherto been some- 
what opaque. Mr. Ricnarp Croker is such a one. 
He does not speak often, but when he does, what 
Mr. Croker’s he says is illuminating, if not al- 
Definiti ways grammatical. An instance 
of his gift for apt characteriza- 
tion is to be found in his definition of Anti-Im- 
perialism. 

“What do you mean by Anti-Imperialism, Mr. 
Croker?” he was asked. 

“My idea of Anti-Imperialism,” said Mr. Croker 
promptly, “is opposition to the fashion of shoot- 
ing everybody who doesn’t speak English.” 

This is not at all bad viewed in any light. There 
is a touch of epigrammatic smartness about it that 
is appealing, but what is even more remarkable, 
it makes perfectly obvious the precise reason for 
Tammany’s newly acquired anti-expansion views. 

If every man who cannot speak English were 
to be shot to-night it is doubtful if there would 
be ten members of Tammany Hall left alive to- 
morrow. 
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HE map of China is bewildering, but inter- 
es . It shows the first empire of the 
world in population and the third in area— 
more than 400,000,000 people in 4,300,000 
square miles. It reveals a wonderful wind- 
ing coast-line of 2000 miles, facing seas teem- 

ing with commerce and trade. Populous cities are lo- 
cated along every few days’ journey, and landlocked 
harbors make frequent indentations. Into the vast 
interior run great navigable waterways, with innu- 
merable lesser tributaries and canals. Few high moun- 
tains break the surface, and the conformation of the 
land is plainly adapted to supporting countless mill- 
ions of people. Travel inland from the treaty —_ 
adds to the interest aroused by study of geographical 
plates. There is little to disappoint, because there is 
much to pleasantly surprise. China may be deemed 
barbaric by the unthinking foreigner, but the observ- 
ing student everywhere fi evidence of former civili- 
zation, and discovers potentialities for future devel- 
opment. 

' The government may be weak, but the people are still 
virile. The lack of material progress is largely re- 
sponsible for China’s stagnant condition. She long 
ago reached the limit under her ancient system of edu- 
cation, law, government, transportation, and com- 
merce. What she now needs is the quickening touch 
of the material hand, protected by an enlightened ad- 
ministration of government, law, and order. We must 
be charitable towards China. Her shortcomings may 
be largely attributed to dry-rot, which may charac- 
terize any older government, and which, in lesser terms, 
is so often roel in long-established but wealthy busi- 
ness houses. 

Reorganized in absolute independence or under for- 
eign protection, China may become, in another genera- 
tion, one of the first-class powers of the world, in fact 
as well as in theory. She may rival and surpass the 
record of Japan. She has the nat- 
ural resources, the population, and 
the location necessary for a brill- 
iant development. With the inte- 
rior gridironed with railways, 
canals dredged, river bars deepen- 
ed, mines opened, roads built, 
likin and “ squeeze” taxes abolish- 
ed, all ports and points open to for- 
eign trade, and honest administra- 
tion inaugurated, China will astound 
the world with her capabilities. 
Possibly she is now on the verge of 
giving us that welcome surprise. 

What is to be the outcome of the 
present crisis? It would seem that 
it must be one of the following pos- 
sibilities: First, China may be ex- 
periencing a narrow escape from per- 
manent “ ayy. by which she 
will receive the last warning that 
will arouse her from the lethargy of 
the past, and, imitating Japan, make 
her become a mighty Asiatic power. 
Second, she may be forced by the 
combined moral and physical influ- 
ence of foreign nations to reorganize 
her government under their tem- 
porary direction and guidance, and 
so eventually save her integrity. 
Third, she may be placed under a 
joint protectorate of the powers un- 
til she shall prove whether she will 
be able to stand alone under new con- 
ditions or must be partitioned amo 
them. Fourth, she may be divided 
into admitted spheres of influence, 
where each power will be supreme, 
and actual sovereignty will result in 
time. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that 
the first may be possible, but, if 
not, the heroic method of the sec- 
ond or third may be necessary. The 
last is least desirable, but the most 
threatening. The general belief of 
the lay world seems to be that the 
“break-up” of the empire ‘is at 
hand, and therefore laymen as well 
as heads of foreign offices are report- 
ed as contemplating how such divi- 








in the Yangtze Valley, but entirely shut off in Sheng- 
king, Shansi and Shantung on the , or in Kwang- 
tung and K i on the south. The negotiations of 
Secretary Hay should protect our rights even if China 
be divided, but diplomatic assurances of the present 
may be newly interpreted under future ¢ con- 
ditions. Possession is nine-tenths of the law. What 
policy Russia, France, end Germany might follow when 
their respective spheres become sovereign domain 
would, I fear, be little influenced by their present 
“ open-door ” promises.. True, if these theoretical di- 
visions remain purely and simply “spheres of influ- 
ence,” we should be safe; but the moment the evolu- 
tion into areas of sovereignty is completed, we will not 
be able to depend on any former treaty rights, but only 
and entirely on our capabilities for successful compe- 
tition in spite of local tariffs. 

The cotton manufacturers of America, especially 
those of the Southern States, are more concerned than 
any other export interests. Their trade in North 
China, the seat of the present “ Boxer” troubles, has 
grown in ten years from $1,600,000 to $10,000,000, and 
bids fair, under favorable conditions, to w to $25,- 
000,000 in the near future. They fear that if Russia 
obtain absolute ion there will be discrimina- 
tion in this particular section in favor of the new cot- 
ton-mills of southern Russia, and that they will 
eventually be crowded out where under Chinese sov- 
ereignty they would be safe. Russia’s diplomatic 
promises on this fps oa may sound honest, and they 
may be honest and sincere at the present, but no one 
can toll what will be the influence of the Russian cot- 
ton-spinners on a new ministry. If Secretary Hay has 
safeguarded American interests into a possible period 
of sovereignty, he has indeed won a notable victory. 
Let us hope that he has succeeded on this very point, 
and that future events will attest his foresight. 

I must admit, on the other hand, that I take a more 











sion of China would affect each na- 
tion. I say the last suggestion is 
the least desirable, because it seems 
least adapted to protect American interests, and 
means the end of one of the greatest empires in the 
world’s history which is deserving of a better fate. A 
wide realm where America now has equal rights of 
trade with every other foreign nation, and where uni- 
form duties prevail, would be ruthlessly parcelled out 
among European nations which are competitors with 
us for the Chinese markets, and would have a distinct 
advantage over us, even if they did not apply tangible 
discriminating duties. No two sections would have 
like tariffs. Conditions of commerce would vary ac- 
cording to the characteristics and methods of the con- 
trolling power. We might be safe and even better off 





Before discussing what may be the territorial limits 
of spheres of influence or areas of control, it is well to 
bear in mind several influences that will tend to keep 
China intact. First, she has survived many other 
shocks, some of whica were as severe as this, notably 
the brief wars with Japan, France, and England, and 
former rebellions. Second, the powers of Europe and 
Japan are keenly jealous of each other, and will ad- 
mit of no division that is not satisfactory. They may 
even become in international war, and China 
be the least sufferer. Third, the United States, which 
in a way holds the key to the moral situation, is op- 

to any alienation of territory, while Great Brit- 
ain and Japan maintain the same attitude. Fourth, 
there is a large element of very able men in China, 
despite common opinion to the contrary, that have 
sufficient statesmanlike qualities to govern China wise- 
ly and successfully. These would supported by a 
considerable part of the population that is rerdy to 
take active interest in public affairs, if there be no 
danger of political exile or punishment. Who can 
doubt the ability of such men, for instance, as the 
eminent Chinese minister at Washington to take the 
lead in guiding China out of her present difficulties? 
Fifth, it -will be found that China’s particular week- 
ness in the present trouble is the jack of national 
police, or of organized forces of law and order, such 
as a well-trained army. If she had ssed even a 
small, trustworthy, well-disciplined force under foreign 
officers, the present riots could have been put down 
at the moment and place of inception. The rest of 
the world would hardly have noticed the disturb- 
ance. 

Therefore, if China will immediately reorganize her 
essential forces of order throughout the empire, she 
will take the first principal step to preserve her in- 
tegrity. , 

Further study of the map of Eastern Asia will as- 
sist in comprehending the extent of 
possible spheres of influence. We 
will assume that Russia, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Japan, 
and possibly Italy, are the powers 
that would share in any spoliation 
of Cathay. Russia firat interests us 
because of her territorial prepon- 
derance on the north and her ag- 
gressive policy in Manchuria. Were 
China divided, Russia’s allotment 
would probably include all Man- 
churia, with an area of 364,000 
square miles and population of 10,- 
000,000; Mongolia, with an area of 
1,300,000 square miles and popula- 
tion of 2,000,000; East Turkestan 
and Jungaria, with 550,000 square 
miles and 1,000,000 people. ith 
these she would also claim the 
northern province of Chili, in 
which Peking and Tientsin are lo- 
cated, and which has an area of 
115,000 square miles—-as much as 
the Philippines—a population of 
20,000,000, and «a fron on the 
gulf of Pechili. Altogether, Rus- 
sia’s sphere would include an area 
of 2,300,000 square miles, or equal 
to two-thirds of the United States 
proper, and a population of 43,- 
000,000. 

Germany, beginning with Shan- 
tung, would demand the hinterland 
of Shansi, Shensi, Honan, and Kan- 
su, with a combined area of 406,- 
000 square miles and a population 
of 76,000,000. She would require 
the southern end of Chili to con- 
nect Shantung with the hinterland, 
but Russia could easily grant that 
concession. Control of this section 
of China would give to Germany the 

ter part of the valley of the 
Hoangho and a considerable por- 
tion of the Grand Canal. 

Great Britain has always laid 
claim to the Yangtze Valley as the 
natural thoroughfare and connec- 
tion through China to her Indian 

ions, ang as the section in 














optimistic view of Russian influence than many others. 
It would seem to me that throughout Russia, and es- 
pecially in Asiatic Russia, the United States is to find 
one of its largest and most remunerative markets. 
Russia is just ente on a period of material devel- 
opment which will make immense demands on both our 
raw and manufactured products. The effect of the com- 
pletion of the Trans-Siberian Railway will be every- 
where awaited with profound interest, but the cost of 
such a long land haul of freight to Eastern Siberia and 
China will always give an advantage in favor of our 
roducts ship across the Pacifie direct, or by the 
Hicarages Canal from New Orleans and New York, 


which she has done the most to de- 
velop commerce and resources. 
Were this apportioned to her, she 
would control part of Kiangse on the coast, 
Anhui, Hupeh, part of Kiangsi, Hunan, Szechuan, 
Kweichau, part of Yunnan, and also portions of 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung, to connect with Hongkong 
and Kowloon at the mouth of the West River. The 
area occupied would exceed 800,000 square miles, and 
contain a population of 190,000,000. If Russia were 
given all Mongolia and Turkestan, Great Britain, in 
order to protect India, would claim Tibet, including 
Koko Nor, with an area of 650,900 square miles and 
a population of 6,000,000. 

ce, from her position in Tonkin and Annam, 
would be allotted all that portion of Kwangtung and 
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CAPTAIN BOWMAN H. McCALLA, U.S.N., 
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Brigade sent to the Relief of the 
American Residents of Peking. 
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Sculptor of the Statue of Lafayette, unveiled 
in Paris July 4.—From a Sketch made by 
Ernest Laurent for ‘‘ Harper's Weekly.” 























COUNT N. V. MURAVIEFF, 


Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Born 1845. Died June 22, rgoo. 








Kwangsi south of the West River, the island of Hainan 
and southern Yunnan. This would well round out her 
Asiatic dependencies, and give her an added area of 
160,000 square miles, or larger than France proper, 
and an increased population of 30,000,000. Canton, 
the populous capital of southern China, would be in- 
eluded in British territory. 

Japan would claim the rich province of Fukien, 
which is just across the channel from her possession 
of Formosa. With it she might acquire portions on 
Kiangsi and northern Kwangtung. Fukien has within 
its limits the large prosperous cities of Fuchau and 
Amoy. Her Chinese spoils would aggregate 25,000,000 
in population and 50,000 miles in area. Japan, more- 
over, would be a thorn in the side of Russia and Ger- 
many, end when they were demanding vast portions of 
China she might quietly insist on annexing the major 
. portion of Korea. , 

Italy would ask for fertile Chekiang, on whose coast 
is located San-mun Bay. This province has an area 
of 35,000 square mileS and a population of 12,000,000, 
and includes the sect: of Ningpo and Hangchau. 

Glancing at a few more details of possible division, 
we note that Great Britain would probably hold that 
part of the Shantung promontory in which Wei-hai-wei 
and Chefoo are located. Russia would not only con- 
trol Peking, Tientsin, and Taku, but Niuchwang, one 


of the important gateways to Manchuria. Here again 
Japan might interfere and claim territory in the gulf 
of Pechili, and ibly insist on having part of Chili. 

America should resist with all her moral influence 
such parcelling out of the empire, and may prevent it. 
She cannot déclare war on European nations in order 
to save China; she can accomplish more by a firm, 
peaceful than by a belligerent attitude. She should 
insist on her rights, but not join in a scramble for 
territory. 

Through all this crisis and its ultimate solution, 
America must stand for the integrity of the empire, 
and the “open door” as guaranteed by the original 
treaties with China and confirmed by the recent nego- 
tiations of Secretary Hay. 

America’s direct trade with China amounted in 1899 
to $33,000,000, or one-tenth of the total foreign com- 
merce of $330,000,000. This is an increase of 100 per 
cent. for America and China respectively in ten years. 
If we include $10,000,000 trade with Hongkong we 
have the comparatively large annual total of $43,- 
000,000-with Chinayewhich makes us third+in the race. 
We follow Great Britain and Japan, but lead Russia, 
Germany, and France. On the ground of commerce we 
have more right to interfere at Yeking than the Con- 
tinental powers of Europe. 

In face of the immediate necessity of protecting life 


and property, it is well to remember furthermore that 
America has more at stake, exclusive of ceded or 
leased ports and army garrisons, than any other na- 
tion except Great Britain. 

As the original treaty conception of the “open 
door” is hazy to many who have not taken the trouble 
to study the question, I will quote the wording of our 
first convention with China, concluded July 3, 1844, 
at Wang Hiya and negotiated by Caleb Cushing: 

“Citizens of the United States resorting to China 
for tne purposes of commerce will pay the duties of 
import and export described in the tariff, which is 
fixed by and made part of this treaty. They shall in 
no case be subject to other or higher duties than are 
or shall be réquired of the people of any other nation 
whatever....and if additional advantages and priv- 
ileges of whatever description be conceded hereafter 
by China to any other nation, the United States and 
the citizens thereof shall be entitled thereu to a com- 
plete, equal, and impartial participation in the same.” 

Later treaties, including that of Tientsin, concluded 
June 18, 1858, by William B. Reed, that of Shanghai, 
concluded November 8, the same year, by the same 

lenipotentiary, that of Washington, July 28, 1868, by 
illiam H. Seward and Anson Burlingame, and that 
of Peking, November 17, 1880, by James B. Angell, all 
confirmed, or enlarged upon, these rights first granted, 




















UNITED STATES MINISTER CONGER AT FUCHAU. 


This is the latest photograph of Mr. Conger. 


It was taken at the time of his recent visit to Fuchau, the 





stations of China. The naval officers shown in the picture are attached to the United States gunboat “ 

_ Those standing in the rear are, reading from left to right: 
Graham; Lieutenant Armistead Rust; F. D. Cheshire; Interpreter of the Legation; Kwang Taotai, Chief the 
Consul at Fuchau; Commander Harry Knox; and Wilbur T. Gracey, Vice-Consul at Fuchau. 


seated next to Hsii-Ying-Kwei, Viceroy of Fuchau. 


Princeton,” 


Past-Assistant Paymaster George P. Dyer; Ensi 
Bureau of Foreign Affairs; Samuel L. Gracey, 


ital of Fukien province, one of the most important mission 
which was in the harbor at the time. Minister Conger is 
Andrew T. 
nited States 
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THE AMERICAN MISSION-HOUSE, op Diag Se aed RS THE AMERICAN MISSION, 
PEKING. be FAS TSE. Te, : PAOTING-FU. 


Bishop Favier. 
FACADE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, PAOTING-FU. 
The French Bishop Favier and Clergy in the Foreground; Native Christians in the Rear. 


COMPOUND OF THE AMERICAN MISSION, PEKING. BISHOP FAVIER AND CHINESE OFFICIALS IN FRONT OF THE 
CATHOLIC MISSION, PAOTING-FU. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 
All the Mission Buildings shown in these Illustrations have been Burned or Destroyed by the Boxers within the past few Weeks 
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CHINESE 
Representative Types of China’s Military 
Forces. 


OFFICER AND SOLDIERS. am " Dore Pogo “te RAILROAD YARD, PEKING. 
_ é tins eS :} The Chancellor of the Japanese |-egation was 
killed here. 



































CHINESE CAVALRY. 





















































A COMPANY OF CHINESE INFANTRY. MINISTER CONGER’S CART, AND LADIES OF THE LEGATION. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, 
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THe LITERARY DIVERSIONS OF A. Boss 


O the sentimental side of a famous politician 
uliar interest attaches. His excursions 
into poetry are Nkely to attract more atten- 
tion than his m ment—for example— 
of a national convention. There is mag- 
netism in the manuscript of men of 
The announcement that Napoleon Bonaparte wrote 
his memoirs drew to them instant attention, irre- 























MR, PLATT AS A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS IN 1833. 


spective of any intrinsic merit. .The literary diver- 
sions of the “boss” of American politics are likely 
to be productive of no less surprise, at least, to the 
mind of the Horta | public. hile many poets have 
dabbled in polities, few great politicians in the United 
States have dabbled in poetry. Nor have literature 
and public life been so congenial under American in- 
stitutions as in England, until within a few years. 
Few men now attain eminence in any American ca- 
reer without being solicited soon thereafter to con- 
tribute to some a or newspaper. Articles by 
the Speaker of ouse of Representatives, the Vice- 
President of the United States, Goyérnors, and United 
States Senators are found among tlie advertised fea- 
tures of current publications. et of the literally 
millions of American electors who have read and 
heard of “ Boss” Platt, though only a few hundreds 
of them have ever laid eyes on him, there will be 
scarcely one not surprised to learn the truth about 
the non-political side of this famous politician’s life. 
That is, one non-political side, for hz is a many- 
man. For fifty years he has delighted in music and 
literature; he has been an editor and a poet, as well 
as a singer and yon oP of songs. His boyhood in 
Tioga County was passed among surroundings of re- 
finement and culture. The natural beauties of river 
and mountain strongly stimulated his imagination 
and wooed him to the ingenuous arts. He wrote verse 
and prose with almost equa! facility, and later on 
learned to express himself as clearly in the bustle of 
the political meeting as in the quiet of the sanctum. 
It was no secret in Oswego t the humorous and 
critical department of the St. Nicholas Magazine was 
conducted by Thomas C. Platt, son of Elder William 
Platt, one of the solid citizens. Y: Platt had re- 
cently returned from Yale and was pon a career. 
All Owego was interested in the venture. The first 
number was dated April, 1853. A feature of the issue 


was @ me 
” 


of anecdote and gossip called “ Our 
‘or an hour of fun alive,” wrote Editor 
Platt in. the first “S .’ “give us the company 

of potbs , oy children!” ‘There must have been a 
y of them in Owego; they supplied “The Stock- 


ing wi with plenty of material. 
of the editor’s little friends went to the Episco- 
pal church for the first time ‘and saw the rector in his 
cry She described her experience as follows og Mr. 
Platt: 

“Oh, yes, I saw God—and He had His night-gown 
on.” 


As he was now a financial partner in the firm of 
Platt & Huli, a little room near the drug-store—in 
which Mr. Hull did the age Re ‘the senior 
member at times as a sanctum. His wit did not spare 
even his own customers, when occasionally, in Mr. 
a absence, he was called on to aly A _. The 

-option question was an issue u whic egans 
had'no difficulty: in deciding. They woe emphatically 
for no license. A customer from the hills came in one 
— = and called Mr. Platt out to ask, 


Do you sabre | shot ?” 
“No,” “Only about half-shot these 


e reply. 
no-license times.” 

The New per Tribune printed a four-column story 
about a sea-se it, which in 1853 was a legitimate 
we of scent inquiry and popular admiration. 

ego New, Drug.Store ” a rival to Platt & 
Hull's “ld id opened its doors for 
business a Corner this toe and Editor Platt seized the 
opportunity of poking fun at it by declaring in “ The 
tS ” that the new business was to be advertised 
in this fashion in the local papers: 

“ Just received by Ship Monongahela, Captain Sea- 
bury, four cases pure Sea Serpent Oil, a most excel- 
lent remedy for coughs, colds, consumption, and liver 
complaints. Its virtues as a pectoral have long been 
known to the South Sea Islanders, New Zealanders, 
Chaldean Shepherds, and ancient Ninevites. For sale 
at the Owego New Drug-Stere. Price, $4.” 

“The Stocking” proved an immediate success. The 
oldest inhabitants got to hunting around for the editor 
to tell him jokes. He listened to what they had to 
say, and sat down and wrote jokes of his own about 
the—Oldest Inhabitants. 

The proprietor of the Owego Hotel caught a half- 
awitted neighbor one cold night at the hotel wood- To 
and | did got hesitate to abuse the thief roundly. 
ce retorted ‘the oa and still “it Pate vite 

ilesian (according to “The Stocking ”)— 
have found ye out; jist what iverybody says, 
rel with iverybody ye have any dalings with.’ 

The humors of the 


ye wpe Big 


getting 2 in meeting, then and there, and asking 
prayer “for the whole Jackson party!” 

The State Legislature was fair game for the hu- 
morist’s jibes. “The Stocking” relates that a promi- 
nent New York politician, being persistently troubled 
with headaches, went to a surgeon, who took out his 
pry and filled the cavity with cotton. “I think,” 

the surgeon to the patient, “that that will re- 
lieve you. Come around in a month, and if neces- 
sary I'll replace your brains.” 

As month , and the grateful politician, who'd 
been unusually active in the interim, or to his 
physician. e never felt better in his life.” 

“ But,” said the doctor, “T’ve got your brains all 
ready—sha’n’t I put ’em back?” 

“That’s all right, doctor,” was the patient's. reply 
(according to “The Stocking”). “ But I shu’n’t need 
‘em. I’ve been elected to the Legislature.” 

Finney the evangelist was well known in Owego, 
where he made more than one stirring call to the un- 
converted. “The Stocking” describes him as meet- 
ing a profane boatman on the cana)-bank in Rochester, 
whereupon this conversation ensued : 


Finney (solemnly). “Sir, do you know where you 
are going?” 

Prorane Boatman, “Up the canal on*the Johnny 
Sands.” 

Finney. “ No, no; you are going to h——1, faster 


than any canal-boat can carry you.’ 
ProraNe BoaTMAN (srately ) . 
know where are going? 
FINNEY. ate expect. to go to heaven!” , 
Prorane Boatman. “No, no; you are going right 
into this canal—” and with that he pitehed him in. 
No-license made it hard to get a dram, ani the 
phygicians of Owego thought twice befere they pre- 
scribed liquor. The poor doctor had the hardest Lae 
to resist the importunities of his patients. oe 
one day to prescribe whiskey for Michael oe, 
and asked him if two ounces would be about right. 


‘And pow, do you 


“Sure, Doctor,” said Michael, “two quarts would 
be nearer right. Then, hopefully, “What’s a bar- 
rel of wehdour ime a family that doesn’t keep a cow?” 

“The 8S ceased to appear with the St. 


Nicholas Ma before it had rounded out its first 
year. isos go volumes of the magazine are rarities in 
aig A series of articles by Charles A. Munger, 
, localizing Izaak Walton's gentle art to the Sus- 
quel anna, and another by Judge Avery on the early 
ier of that valley, were original and interesting 
features. 
Mr. Platt has never lost his Jove of fun, although 
he doesn’t look it. After a great deal of persuasion 











The 
editor received a ‘call one 
day from an old farmer 

who subscribed 


ce by de- 
with indignation 
that “couldn’t vote 
for that cussed Scott 
because he’d kept the 
American soldiers three 
months in Mexico trying 
to take the city of Que- 
bec.” 


There were big families 
in Ti County. One 
estimable old citizen, a 
rabid Democrat, got up 
at a revival meeting an 
asked the prayers of the 

tion for his 
ah. 


grandchildren!” 
who was old 














THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER ABOVE OWEGO, 


From au old Print. 
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by his family he consented to sit for his portrait to 
artist Whipple. On the wall of the studio was a re- 
cently finished portrait of John Sherman, whose 
book—in which he paid his respects to Mr. Platt— 
had not long been published. 

One day Mr. Platt had ridden to the studio in an 
open car on Sixth Avenue, and sat down to pose with- 
out being conscious that his coat collar was turned 
up. Mr. Whipple, walking behind him, turned down 
the collar, and Mr. Platt, his glance lighting on the 
newly finished portrait, remarked, 

“ Well, well, I shouldn’t have believed the sight of 
John Sherman’s _portrait would have raised my 
choler like that!” 

As one of the editors of St. Nicholas, it was Mr. 
Platt’s duty at times to criticise new books. The 
Ticknors sent to St. Nicholas from Boston a volume 
of Stoddard’s poems, probably the first. To them 
Mr. Platt paid his attentions in these words: 

“Mr. Stoddard has mistaken his vocation. His 
verse is full of echoes, reminding the reader of the 
sensuous Keats, the fanciful Shelley, the picturesque 
Tennyson, ete. The Minstrel of the North has not 
escaped from these miscellaneous thefts. Instead of 
clutching in the dark at the hem of Shakspere’s con- 
secrated robe, let him ‘hold the even tenor of his 
way’ in the obscure path that nature and the gods 
have worked out for him.” 

German literature appealed strongly to the young 
editor’s mind. He loved to translate German poems. 
Specimens of his work in this direction, published in 
“The Stocking,” are reproduced: 

Abroad shalt thou go, 
On thy white bosom wear 
A nosegay, and doubt not 
An angel is there; 
Place a rose near thy ed, 
Nightly sentry to keep, 
And angels shall rock thee 
On roses to sleep. 


These verses in “ The Stocking” were original: 
TO STELLA. 


A little star rode all alone 
Along the azure sky, 

And sang a mournful song, because 
No other orb was nigh; 

But soon a glorious planet swept 
Adown the ethereal main, 

And twinkled at that pretty star, 
Which twinkled back again. 

They wove in one their silver’ crowns 
And locked their flashing wings, 

And now no rover of the skies 
Like happy Stella sings. 


It was in the Fremont campaign of 1856 that Mr. 
Platt made his greatest artistic success. He not only 
wrote and adapted campaign’ songs to well-known 
airs, but he organized the club to sing them, and 
sang them himself. The Fremont Glee Club lived a 
life of active usefulness under his direction through 
many succeeding campaigns, and was a potent factor 
in building up the Republican organization and get- 
ting out the vote not only in Tioga but in the adja- 
cent counties. 

While singing had unquestionably been a feature 
of open-air + ag canvasses among English-speak- 
ing people for several hundred years, it had never 
been so effectively and systematically used as now. 
The fact that satirical songs in political campaigns 
were somewhat familiar to American voters made it 
the easier for Mr. Platt to seize upon the follies and 
features of the day and set them to popular, music. 
His own fondness for versifying as well as his marked 
taste for music fitted him peculiarly for this work, 
in which he was ably seconded and aided by Charles 
A. Munger, of Owego, a poet of no mean gifts whose 
talents deserved wider fame. 

The responsibility of organizing what was to be 
the Republican party in Tioga County had already 
fallen on young Platt’s shoulders when Fremont was 
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nominated. His family were Whigs. He was doply 
imbued with abolition sentiments; in which they 
scarcely sympathized with him. He had all his life 
been a practical musician. He now conceived. the 
idea of adding to his political capital—consisting of 
great energy, intense’ conviction,.. strong organizing 
aptitude, and the ability to express his thoughts read- 
ily in appropriate language—his musical ability, 
joined to his facility for verse-making. Timely hits in 
original words sung by a trained quartet or sextet 
to tunes everybody was familiar with would unques- 
tionably add an original and striking interest to this 
campaign. The experiment proved a decided success. 

A specimen of the songs sung by the Fremont Glee 
Club in the Greeley campaign, the words of which were 
the joint production of Mr. Platt and Mr. Munger, is 
as follows: 


THE GREELEY PILL. 
(Tune, “ Captain Kidd.’’) 


Oh, we Democrats forlorn, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick, oh! so sick! 
Hungry, fainting, weak, and worn, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 
Out of office, out of place, 
Out of hope and-out of grace, 

We must make a change of base; 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick, oh! so sick! 
We must make a change of base, 

( Chorus.) We're so sick! 


We want a bitter pill, 
(Chorus. ) We’re so sick, oh! so sick! 
One that’s sure to cure or kill, 
(Chorus. ) We’re so sick! 
For these twelve long years or more, 
On Disaster’s barren shore, 
We've lain needy, seedy, sore; 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 


Call us drunkards,‘liars, knaves, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick, oh! so sick! 
Call us cowards, ‘traitors, slaves, 

(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 
Brand us murd’rers, as you will, 
Kick and lash us; we’ll lie still. 
Doctor Greeley, just one pill!! 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 


Mix it up of all your worst; 

(Chorus. ) We're so sick, oh! so sick! 
Yes! Of all your ‘isms curst 

(Chorus. ) We’re so sick! 
Slanders, libels, scourge, and thorn, 
“ Boiled Crow ”, with hate and scorn, 
Oh, Gabriel! blew your horn, 

(Chorus. ) We're so. sick! 


We.must have the Greeley pill, 
( Chorus.) We're so sick, oh! so’ sick! 
We must take it with a will, 
(Chorus. ) We're ‘so sick! 
*Tis a nauseous dose we know, 
And will gripe and purge us so, 
But the pill has GOT 10 GO!! 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 


Doctor Greeley; hear our cry; 
(Chorus. ) We're. so sick, oh! so sick! 
Come and help us ere we die, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 
Come from old 'Chappaqua’s vale; 
Bring your pill-bags without fail; 
Bring the Tribyne’s whitewash pail, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 
Behold us on our knees, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick, oh! so sick! 
Give us anythitig you please, 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 
Bitter though it be as gall, 
We will gulp it down this fall; 
(Chorus. ) We're so sick! 


Music, indeed, has always been one of Mr. Platt’s 
chief pleasures: After his removal to New York, in 
1879, he attended the old Broome Street Church, 
under Doctor Booker’s ministration, and was glad to 
renew there the habit ef singing in the thoir which 
he had so many years before formed in Owego. The 

liticians who attended the banquet of the Progress 

epublican Club of the Tenth Assembly District, 
February 12, 1896, were surprised when “the Old 
Man,” as they called him, in the course of his speech, 
recalled the fact that, many campaigns ago he had 
been known to sing a campaign song on occasion (a 
fact absolutely unknown to anybody present). There 
was a touch of pathos in the slightly trembling voice 
of the veteran of the Fremont campaign as just forty 
years later he stood before a New York audience and 
sang, 

“In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea.” 


Not one. New-Yorker in ten thousand knew that he 
could sing at all. 

His literary bent has distinetly influenced Mr. 
Platt’s public utterances.. From the first political 
campaign, in 1870, in which’ he took a commanding 
part, the man’s reputation as an organizer and man- 
ager apparently detracted from public opinion of his 
speeches. He has never been considered an orator, 
yet from the very first his. public utterances will com- 
pare favorably for direct foree and clear intelligence 
with those of most of his contemporaries. 

Aa an example.of the lighter gin in which Mr. 
Platt’ delighted to indulge in his youthful years the 
following may be quoted as delivered at Owego on the 
occasion of a masquerade and celebration, July 4, 1871: 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, High Joint Commission- 
ers and Low-Jack Masquers: ’ 

“When in the course of human events it becomes 

necessary for the people of the rural districts to let 
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loose the American Eagle, and a particular locality is 
honored with such a royal visitation and imposing dis- 
play as your presence presents, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that somebody should 
say something. 

“Our forefathers did thuswise in the days that tried 
men’s soles and uppers. 

“Our five Fathers of this village are disposed to do 
likewise, even in these days of taxes, that try men’s 
calf-skins. 

“ They have commissioned me to express to you with 
all the wealth of Webster’s Unabridged, and all the 
strength of spirits undiluted, the pent-up emotions of 
their patriotic souls.” 


After the untimely end of the St. Nicholas Mag1- 
zine, both Mr. Platt and Mr. Munger. were frequent 
contributors, not only to the press of Owego and ad- 
joining towns, but to the Editor’s Drawer of HARPER’; 
MaGAzINE—whose conductors have of recent years 
differed pointedly with their former contributor on 
political grounds. In the editorial pages of the Owego 
Times, of which his’ former instructor and life-long 
friend, William Smyth, became editor in 1854, were 
published many of the pungent satires and humorous 
skits of Platt and Munger. 

The literary diversions of “the most powerful man- 
aging politician in the United States ” have been con- 
fined in the main to his early life. Yet Mr. Platt’s 
career can hardly fail to be productive of still other 
surprises to his enemies as well as his friends. 

JoHN PavuL Bocock. 


The Cod-Fisher 


HERE Ieap the long Atlantic swells 
W In foam - streaked stretch of hill 
dale, 

Where shrill the north-wind demon yells, 

And flings the spin-drift down the gale; 
Where, beaten ’gainst the bending mast, 

The frozen rain-drop clings and cleaves, 
With steadfast front for calm or blast 

His battered schooner rocks and heaves. 


anJ 


“To some the gain, to some the loss, 
To each the chance, the risk, the fight ; 
For men must die that men may live,— 
Lord, may we steer our course aright.” 


The dripping, deck beneath him reels, 
The flooded seuppers spout the brine, 
He heeds them not, he only feels 
The tugging of a tightened line. 
The grim white sea fog o’er him throws 
Its clammy curtain, damp and cold, 
He minds it not,—his work he knows, 
’Tis but to fill an empty hold. 


Oft, driven through the night’s blind wrack, 
He feels the dread berg’s ghastly breath, 
Or hears draw nigh through walls of black 
A throbbing engine chanting death. 
But with a calm unwrinkled brow, 
He fronts them, grim and undismayed, 
For storm and ice and liner’s bow, 
These are but chances of the trade. 


Yet well he knows,—where’er it be, 
On old Cape Cod or bluff Cape Ann,— 
With straining eyes that search the sea, 
A watching woman waits her man. 
He knows it, and his love is deep, 
But work is work, and bread is bread, 
And though men drown and women weep, 
The hungry thousands must be fed. 


“To some the gain, to some the loss, 
To each his chance, the game with Fate; 
For men must die that men may live. 
Dear Lord, be kind to those who wait.” 


Jor LESOOLN, 
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Warburton laughed 
harshly. ‘“ Damme, I must 
be pinched to see if I am 
awake. What charge? I 
demand your warrant.” 

“You shall see it, sir,” 
said the officer, civilly, 
“for by your leave I wil! 
conduct you to Mr. Pow- 
is’s, who lives by. here, I 
am told. Sergeant, form 
and forward. Mr. War- 
burton, I hope you will 
accompany me as a friend 
might,and not a prisoner.” 

Warburton was about 
to give an angry answer 
and pull at his beast, but 
a glance at the party 
round him changed his in- 
tention. He was_ bewil- 
dered at this remarkable 
turn in affairs, and suf- 
fered himself to be led 
back upon the way to 
Laycross without remon- 
strance, even without a 
word. The horseman who 
had followed him had seen 


the meeting from the 
patch of darkness in 
which he sheltered, and 


upon the movement of the 
soldiery twisted his bridle 
and galloped hard in the 
direction of Marlock. Ar- 
rived in the village he rat- 
tled under the window of 
the “Three Feathers,” 
where the  sign-board 
swung, creaking in the 
night winds. 

* Awake, fool!” he call- 
ed, and struck on an up- 


per casement with his 

whip. ‘“ Awake, fool! The 

aa game is up! The red- 

coats are out! Get you to 

NICHOLAS AROUSED THE INNKEEPER. the island and warm my 
father!” 

The innkeeper’s head 

CHAPTER XVIII.—(Continued.) appeared, crowned with a tasselled nightcap. “ Mr. 


UTSIDE the house Warburton mounted his 
horse and rode from the gates, with no 
elation, but with a certain solid satisfac- 
tion as of a duty discharged. It was 
characteristic of him that he cast no back- 
ward glance at his own decision and 

achievement; that he had saved Nicholas Carmichael 
at his own expense did not trouble him. He never con- 
sidered it; hismature was too plain and simple, above 
all too arrogant and firm. He turned his horse’s head 
towards Marlock, pointing down the valley. 

As he passed through the gates the horseman who 
was in waiting beneath the huge elms that bordered 
the road struck spurs into his animal and followed 
after him. 

“"Tis as I thought,” said Nicholas Carmichael to 
himself, his temper lashed into a frenzy, “he has 
spoke at last, and there remains but one thing. By 
God in heaven, 1 have two matters against him that 
spell Death!’ 

Warburton sprang away at a gallop, and his pur- 
suer struck viciously at his horse to sharpen his 
pace, for there were but a hundred yards between the 
unconscious rider and his enemy. The road lapsed 
out of the blind chasm of trees and was visible. a gray 
thread, winding downwards into a hollow of darkness. 
At this point the two were not fifty paces separate, 
and Warburton, with the noise of another rider in 
his ears, turned in his saddle. As he did so there 
came a voice from the pit before him: “ Halt!” 

The challenge rang out brisk, sudden, startling, on 
the night, and involuntarily Warburton reined in, the 
horse staggering and slipping on the descent until it 
came to a stop in the centre of a group of men. 

“What is this?” demanded Warburton; and then 
making out the uniform of a military officer, “ Are 
you gentlemen footpads that you stop one on the 
King’s highway?” he added. 

“Is it Mr. Warburton?” inquired the officer. 
don me, the light is damnable. 
are doing novning but our duty. “Tis my misfortune 
to have to arrest you. I am from Edgecombe.” 

“The devil!” cried Warburton, starting, and was 
silent awhile. 

“What foolish business is this?” 
“There is some mistake committed.” 

“T fear not, Mr. Warburton,” answered the officer. 
“T am acting upon the authority of a warrant, issued 
by Mr. Powis of Laycross.” 


“ Par- 
If ‘tis you, sir, we 


’ 


he asked next. 
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Carmichael, is it you, sir? You scared me. 
God, the soldiers! I cannot do it by myself. 
go you, sir?” 

Nicholas Carmichael held up two fingers under the 
light, and both were stained with blood. “I have twe 
counts, and both are death,” he said. “Get you gone, 
as I bid,” with which he vanished again into the 
night. 

Meanwhile the cavaleade conducting Warburton 
reached Laycross, and after the usual ceremonies the 
captain of the troop, with two of his men and War- 
burton, were admitted into the Justice’s room. Mr. 
Powis sat where Warburton had left him, reading 
from the same book, and his face and voice were as 
quiet as ever. 

““Whont have we here, Captain Rash?” he asked. 
“A prisoner? Not a prisoner, surely, Mr. Warbur- 
ton? You are of a house that should not suffer this 
disgrace.” . 

“T have yet to learn, sir, by what right I am ar- 
rested, and on what charge,” said Warburton, stormily. 

Mr. Pow's turned to the officer. “ Your warrant, 
sir?” and taking the paper which was handed to him 
in silence, perused it carefully. “ You are charged 
herein to take the person of one Roger Warburton, 
lodging in the ‘ Three Feathers,’ on the suspicion of 
participation in a conspiracy against his Gracious Ma- 


Oh, my 
Whither 


jesty.” He folded the paper and returned it to the 
soldier. “’Tis correct, as it should be, seeing I drew 


it myself,” he said, coolly, and looked his prisoner 
squarely in the face. 
“ Conspiracy!” broke out Warburton, in amazement. 
“A ease of accessory after the fact, at the least, I 


am told. That is the information sworn to,” said 
Mr. Powis. 
Warburton’s heal went round. Was this a cun- 


ning move on the part of the Carmichaels to hold 
him in bondage until they were ready for him? No; 
this idea was quite impossible, seeing that only his in- 
stant and secret death could help them. 

“May I ask, who swore the information?” he 
asked at length. 

“That I may not say,” said the magistrate. “ This 
warrant authorizes your arrest and”—he paused— 
“that you be searched.” 

Warburton turned red-hot, and his brow grew black. 

“What mean you?” he said, fiercely. 

“Tis necessary,” said Mr. Powis. “TI am helpless.’ 
He made a sign to the Captain, who in his turn issued 
a command to his men with obvious reluctance. War- 
burton’s face for a moment took on a ferocious aspect, 


’ 
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but, slowly changing, he addressed the magistrate. 
“Will you take my word, sir, th-* all I produce is 
all that I have on me,” he said, slowly. Mr. Powis 
met his gaze. “ Yes,” he answered, after a momentary 
pause. “ We desire to humiliate no one in the exer- 
cise of our duty, least of all one of your position, 
sir.” 
Warburton turned out the contents of his pockets, 
which the magistrate formally examined; then after 
a quarter of an hour’s silence he looked up at the pris- 
oner. “Is there nothing else?” he asked. “Have I 
your word that there is nothing else?” 

Warburton uttered a sharp laugh, and withdrawing 
a letter from his breast, threw it down on the table. 
“There is only this letter addressed to yourself, sir,” 
he said. 

Mr. Powis took it up. “ Ah! indeed,” he said. “I 
have to thank you for playing messenger to me.” He 
turned to the officer: ‘“ Captain Rash, you are required 
to hold this gentleman in the village until the éx- 
amination is complete; there are yet his effects at the 
inn, and as you may need my presence, I will ride 
with you.” 

Warburton walked to the window and looked out 
on the garden, where the moon was rising late. He 
was a prisoner, and Chloris waited by the broken 
chapel on the desolate dunes. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WARBURTON SAILS FOR THE ISLAND 


ARBURTON waited impatiently in the custody 

of the soldiers at Marlock until he should be re- 
leased. As he strode up and down the bare room that 
was his prison he recognized at last what his arrest 
had meant, for the examination of his effects could 
only have been ordered in the hope of finding some 
compromising evidence. Undoubtedly that was Bona- 
parte’s letter, and whoso had struck at him thus was 
aware of the existence of the letter. Only by an ac- 
cident it was not upon his person, for he had given 
it to Chloris with instructions to destroy it, and no 
doubt by this time, a little fluttering dust of ashes, it 
was scattered to the sands. But who had knowledge 
of his secret? Again he dismissed the idea that the 
Carmichaels were responsible for his arrest, for they 
would be mad indeed so to endanger their own safety. 
And now what irritated him more than all was the 
return of Chloris’s letter to the magistrate. He had 
completely failed, for the irony of fortune had de- 
livered him into the very hands from which he would 
have escaped. The reason of Mr. Powis’s calmness, 
as well as of his kindliness, under the outrage was 
apparent now, seeing that his own escape had been 
impracticable, and that the Justice had known he was 
but marching upon his fate. His mission had ended 
in disaster, and by a strange turn of the wheel he was 
himself the medium by which the law was to be 
acquainted with the crimes of the Carmichaels. Yes- 
terday he would have contemplated the fact with 
equanimity, even with satisfaction, if not with actual 
triumph; but to-day, fresh from his enterprise and 
under the spur of his new and altered emotions, he 
chafed against the accident which had given Nicholas 
Carmichael] to justice. 

In the midst of these meditations the door of his 
chamber opened and Mr. Powis entered. 

“T have great satisfaction in informing you, sir,” 
he said, in an official manner, “ that nothing has been 
found which is in any way prejudicial to you—no- 
thing, in short, such as we were led to believe would 
be found.” 

Warburton bowed stiffly. “And now, sir, perhaps 
you will allow me my liberty,” he said, coldly. 

“ Forgive me, sir, but you forget something, surely,” 
said Mr. Powis. “There was something else between 
you and me. One score is settled in your favor, I am 
pleased to say, but what of ‘the other?” 

“T understood that that was a private matter be- 
tween us,” replied Warburton, haughtily. “I am no 
common pickpocket.” 

Mr. Powis took a pinch of snuff. “If you were to 
ask me in my capacity as a private gentleman I 
should say no, Mr. Warburton, but I am more than 
that,” he said. “What happened touches me in an- 
other quality. I am also a Justice of the Peace.” 

“Of which I have heard a great deal,” retorted 
Warburton, with a sneer. “ You have spoken of your 
harder experiences, sir, but it seems to me’ you smack 
of a pettifogging country attorney.” 

“Is that how it strikes you?” asked Powis, imper- 
turbably. “I had not thought of myself in that light: 
but rather as one who endeavored to do you a good 
turn and warn a headstrong young gentleman from 
his folly.” 

“You are very good, sir,” said Warburton, with 
icy politeness. “I pray God I may meet men such as 


you to take refuge with such ceremony behind the 
forms of law.” 

Mr. Powis considered him without animosity. “ Will 
you tell me this,” said he—*“ why it is you come to rob 
me of that letter?” 

Warburton was silent, feeling too angry to suffer 











these cross-questions. “1 may tell you, Mr. Warbur- 
ton,” went on the magistrate, “that 1 took the liberty 
of opening the letter which was addressed to me, and 
have read the contents. What I should like to know 
is, why you desired me to give you up that communi- 
cation unread?” 

“If you have read it, sir, you have the answer,” 
said Warburton, bluntly. 

Powis shook his head. “ Fear not,” he said, and he 
took from his pocket the paper, unfolded it and pe- 
rused the writing again. “ Unless I am very stupid,” 
he observed, “there is nothing here to call for your 
interference.” 

mi God, man!” cried Warburton, impatiently. 
“Are you mad? You have read it. Can you not see 
what the girl has done? What! is’t nothing to deliver 
up your own blood, right or wrong? I would have 
spared her that memory. She was distraught; ‘tis a 
poor mad child. I would do it again, but it is too 
late.” He glanced at the guards, and the open letter 
in the magistrate’s hands, and then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ But, faith! Mr. Warburton, you perplex me,” said 
the other, with a little pleasant laugh. “ Know you 
what is written here? I believe you cannot. This 
Nicholas Carmichael is no friend to you?” 

“He is a bitter foe,” said Warburton, glowing. 

“Why, then, you know what is here contained? I 
beg you to read it,” and he placed the letter in War- 
burton’s hand. The latter obeyed, and when he was 
done, looked up. 

* Well!” said Powis. 

“Well?” echoed Warburton. “ Nicholas Carmichael 
is no friend to me, but I know of nothing else. I tell 
you that she, poor girl, is sick of her senses, being ill. 
She is crazy upon this. I know no more.” 

“And yet, sir, you perilled your liberty to get this 
letter,” suggested Powis, softly. 

“T am my own master,” said Warburton, with dig- 
nity, and turned away. 

The magistrate was silent, musing, with his gaze 
directed upon the averted head of his companion. 
Presently he spoke. 

“Mr. Warburton,” said he, “it lies in my au- 
thority to have~you held here for trial on a serious 
charge—of robbery. I do not see—I, who know the 
law—what other face this rash adventure of yours 
wears. It lies in me, I say, and yet—I speak as a 
private citizen of this great kingdom—TI cannot find 
it in my heart to do so. I will not prosecute.” 

“Sir!” said Warburton, in astonishment. 

“You are free, sir,” said the magistrate. 

Warburton was silent, eying him. “If I have said 
anything that moved you to this—” he began. 

Powis waved his hands. “ You do not count,” he 
interrupted; “’tis my whim. I cannot be forever a 
justice.” 

“T thank you, sir,” said the younger man. He 
moved with embarrassment, and recalling the paper 
he had, made a gesture as if to offer to the Justice. 
“ This belongs to you, sir.” 

“T have taken what is necessary from it,” answered 
Powis, slowly, “and in the ordinary course I suppose 
I should destroy it. Perhaps, Mr. Warburton, you 
would spare me the trouble.” 

A light of understanding danced in Warburton’s 
eyes. “‘You are generous, sir,” he said. “I will 
accept your offer,” and he tore the paper into rags 
and scattered them on the floor. Then he looked at 
the other, as if with a new thought. “ You will act 
on this mad information?” he asked. 

Powis looked him full in the face. “You are a 
stranger on these coasts, sir,” said he, “and I think 
you cannot know how this place is honeycombed with 
lawlessness. Perhaps you have heard something of a 
very rank reputation. Those who represent his Ma- 
jesty can ill afford to throw chances away. Yet I 
know Sir Stephen Carmichael, and regret my duty, as 
recently in your own case, Mr. Warburton. I trust 
that the one expedition may prove as vain and inef- 
fectual as the other.” 

“T believe it will,” said Warburton. “ Yet I know 
not what adversary laid this snare for me.” 

“Maybe,” said the magistrate, snuffing again— 
“maybe ‘twas as you say is this other matter—a 
question of the hysteric.” 

Warburton started. “’Twas a woman!” said he, 
but Powis made no reply. “ By God!” he said, “’twas 
Miss Holt, as I’m a living man.” The Justice still 
made no reply, and Warburton laughed. “The she- 
devil! she’s crazy, I believe. What was her pur- 
ose 2” 

“Mr. Warburton, what was Miss Carmichael’s pur- 
pose?” asked Powis, suavely. 

Warburton frowned. “I am greatly in your debt, 
sir,” he said, “ but as ’tis mightily early now, I will 
not keep you from your bed.” 

“On the contrary,” said Powis, quietly, “I am but 
beginning my day!” 

He indicated the window, which had grown a blue- 
black patch upon the vanishing night; Warburton 
followed his gesture, and saw some tiny lights break- 
ing out in the bay, and threading busily about the 
dark outline of a hull. He saluted and went down 
into the loosening darkness. 

Not twenty paces from the cottage, which had been 
his gaol, he caught sight of-a woman’s form, and his 
name was called softly. 

“ Chloris!” he cried, in amazement. 

“Tis I, ’tis I,” she whispered, springing upon him. 
“T could not wait for you so long. I followed him, 
and heard you were taken. Oh, why did they take 
you’? *Tis we that should be lodged in prison.” 

“You must not be seen here,” he said, hastily. 
“You will be seized otherwise and examined by the 
justices. I was not able to stop your letter.” 

“Then indeed I rejoice.” she answered, warmly, 
“and I will stay and answer what questions they will. 
Now that you are here, and under the protection of 
the soldiers, you are safe, and I will abide with you.” 

“Poor child!” he exclaimed. “I am not under 
protection. I am newly let out of prison, where I 
was on suspicion.” 

“ Suspicion of what?” she asked. 
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Warburton grinned. ‘ Suspicion that I was partici- 
pator in some treason, suspicion of accessory.” 

“Tis that business of Bonaparte’s?” she asked, and 
broke out, “ Did you speak the truth?” 

“Nay,” said Warburton, grimly. “ They searched 
my inn, but there was the letter in your hands, and 
burned; and, faith, they took nothing.” 

“Tis not burned,” she cried, sharply. ‘“ And you 
told nothing?” He shook his head. “ You sacrificed 
yourself for those that hate you and would destroy 
you?” she burst forth. 

“Damme, no!” said 
for one I[ love, and I 
neither.” 

She hung on his words greedily, hungrily, and swept 
her arms about him. “I will not have you peril your- 
self one hair’s-breadth more,” she exclaimed. “ Let 
Nick look to himself. You are worth much more than 
he.” 

“T care not a curse for him,” said Warburton. “ But 
the soldiers have been put on his track.” 

“What care I?” cried Chloris, recklessly. 
has sought your life. "Twas [I informed of him.” 

“ Aye,” said Warburton, glancing at her, “ and that 
is why I care, somewhat. They must not take him.” 

“T will not budge one step to save him,” she cried, 
angrily. 

“But not your father?” he asked. 

Her face faltered. “He is my father,” she mur- 
mured. “I remember how he has carried me in his 
arms.” 

Warburton pointed towards the sheet of darkness 
which was still all that marked the ocean, and the 
little lights he had formerly observed were running 
briskly on the blacker lump. 

“?Tis the revenue sloop,” he said. “ No doubt she 
has orders, and is for the island. They are at work 
hauling the anchors, and in an hour’s time they will 
lie under Lynsea.” 

“They know not the caves,” she murmured, in dis- 
may and agitation. 

“They will seek them out,” he replied. “ They will 
make a thorough search, for your father and your 
brother lie there.” 

“Nicholas is abroad,” she whispered. 
ing you.” 

“He will have his work against those that seek 


Warburton, bluntly. “ But 
have not sacrificed myself, 


“ He 


“ He is seek- 
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him,” 
Sir Stephen and Philip—” 

“T would spare them,” she whispered. 
God! spare them!” 

“Come,” commanded he. “ We must get a boat.” 

“ Whither are you bound?” she demanded, in excite- 
ment. 

“We are for Lynsea,” he said. © 

Chloris Carmichael seized him by the arm. “ You 
would go to warn my father?” she asked, wistfully. 
“You, who are the enemy of our race!” 

“*Fore God, dear, I am no enemy to you, as you 
should know,” cried Warburton, with passion in his 
voice. “If every drop of blood that ran in you was 
foul and black, by Heaven! I would have you still, and 
that possession is a shield to any of your name.” 

Her face, suffused with a dim glory in the dissolv- 
ing night, shone white, mystical, and lovely upon 
him—a pearl of such a quality as was visible of its 
own light; her full fine eyes, like sparks, glittered and 
glowed. 


“Oh, my 





snecred Warburton. “ Let him go his gait, but 
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“Though you gave nothing and take all, yet would 
I remember you,” she murmured, brokenly. “ For you 
are my life. my house, and my honor. I have given 
freely, and I repent nothing. I must give again a 
thousandfold, though you denied me as a beggar. You 
have stolen only that which I have yielded. See, my 
heart! Here I place my feet, and—and behold! I will 
not move one step to cross this channel and give 
warning in Lynsea. I have hollowed out my fortune, 
and there lie I, uncomplaining—nay, at peace—nay, 
happy beyond the lot of women.” 

Hie drew her close. “ You shall 
child; we will go to Lynsea.” ; 

“What do you go for?” she asked, softly. 

“T will spare your house and blood,” said he, 
quietly. “They are in my hands, and I spare them 
for your sake.” 

“1 do not desire you to sacrifice this for me,” 
said, pleading. 
meet and just.” 

“ Foolish!” he murmuyred, tenderly. “Do you not 
see that what I might with justice bring upon them, 
it is not meet that you should.” 

She uttered a little @y. “My father!” she ex- 
claimed, in low tones. “ Have I betrayed him? "Twas 
only Nick.” 

“ You shall save him,” he said, confidently. 

“How? He is ill, he is stricken, and he cannot 
escape,” she said, in a melancholy voice. 

“ Child, child, bear up. Yonder is a boat,” he said. 
“ T will slip her moorings if you take the filler.” 

She did as he commanded almost mechanically, and 
stared through the gloom in wonder and distress at the 
man. Warburton steered the boat off and set her sail, 
which drew with the faint wind slowly. “ Tis hot,” 
said he; “there will be thunder. Child, keep your 
eyes upon the water; she falls away.” 

Chloris started as if from her sleep. 
go to do?” she asked, in a whisper. 

He gave a little laugh. “I have been cheated once, 
but I shall not be so again,” he answered. 

“°Tis Nicholas’s boat,” she said, irrelevantly, glan- 
cing wide-eyed at the thwarts. 

“He is on the mainland, then,” said Warburton. 

“He is hunting you,” she said, and for a time there 
was silence. Warburton looked back, and the lights 
were still moving on the distant sloop. Out of the 


come with me, 


she 
“ Do as you will; ‘twill be right and 


“ What do. you 
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sea the wind was dropping, and very soon the calm 
would be here. The dawn was breaking gray, hot, and 
sultry. 

“ What will you do?” she asked, for the third time. 

“We must run for the caves,” he answered her. “1 
will blow them all to powder.” 

“ Blow them to powder!” she echoed, wondering, and 
then her figure quickly took an animation. “ Let me 
set a jib,” she cried. “We must make haste. Oh, sir, 
you are generous! "Tis noble in vou.” 

“Pish! child,” said Warburton, and looked back 
again. 

Away behind under the shadowy cliffs of Marlock 
the lights ran to and fro like flies; they twinkled and 
moved forward. 

“She has set her sail, she is off!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf she lose not the wind she will beat us.” 

Chloris uttered a cry, and standing to her tall full 
stature in the stern of the skiff, peered into the misty 
dawn. 


’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED.’] 
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HE work of famine in India seems te- 
ly thorough as we read about it, and 

relief work goes on, the need is out of all 
proportion to the relief. Five million per- 
sons to die has been a moderate estimate, 


supported that it has 
one pa: t.- Two cents a 
keep a human being alive in Ind . 

the need seems, it is worth while doing what- 
ever can be done to meet it. 


ea. 


WING to various difficulties and complications, 
the details of which need not be here set forth, 


. 


Red Pottage, which was 

r, had to be printed 
= poe bis following ed 
rompt so urgent that three fo’ itions 
had to be printed from the same plates as the first. 
In these first four American editions there were errors, 
which the author corrected in and which did 
not appear in any of the English editions. In the last 
four American editions of the book (there have been 
eleven in all) these errors do not appear, but unluck- 
ily the reviewers in this country dealt with the earlier 
American editions, and some of them have charged 
Miss Cholmondeley with mistakes of and 
sense which she did not commit, but which existed in 
the English proofs before she revised them. The re- 
viewers who accused Miss Cholmondeley of ce 
and disregard of syntax are invited to take ce that 
she was not guilty of those offences, and that they were 
misled gy Begg bev ate due to complications of which 
she and American publishers were both disconso- 
late, though blameless, victims. 


en 
HE case of H. C. Benham acquitted on June 21 at 
Canandaigua, New York, of the of poison- 


ing his wife is a fresh illustration of the capacities 
of juries and the resources of law. Benham lived at 
Batavia, New York. His wife died there on gene A 
4, 1897. He was tried for poisoning her with p ¢ 
acid, and was found guilty. The ease went to the 
Court of i A Haight. —. was — _— 
opinion, by t, being forty pages long, 
distal law and facts with search care. The 
— was to have died on November 1, 1897. The 

vernor granted him a respite, and Judge Hooker of 
Buffalo nted an application for a new trial on the 
ground that new evidence had been discovered. Judge 
Houghton in the second trial charged the jury that 
they must find the prisoner guilty of murder in the 
first degree or acquit him. e told them, too, that 
the prosecution was bound to prove that Benham’s 
wife swallowed the prussie acid. Proof that it was ad- 
ministered as an injection would not do. Only one 
dae 2 voted for conviction, and the fourth ballot 

ught acquittal. Benham’s conduct as a husband 
had been far from circumspect, but his counsel, and 
the Court as well, insisted that he should not be con- 
vieted of murder on general principles as being a 
reprobate person. On the that his home com- 
munity disapproved of him too strongly to give him 
fair play, his second trial took place in another county. 
The verdict is reported to be popular in Canandaigua 
and unpopular in Batavia. trial has greatly in- 
terested the western part of New York State. - 
plicated murder trials, especially where poisoning is 
charged, are exceedingly expensive, and it may be we 
ought to be thankful that the public which pays for 
them gets a considerable measure of entertainment 
for its money. 

@A. 


c is just about time now for the steamer Windward 
to start for northwest Greenland in search of Mr. 
Peary, the explorer. It will be remembered that he 
has spent the winters in the Far North for several 
years. His intention was to make a dash for the 
pole last spring, if the conditions were favorable; but 
whether they were favorable or not will not be known 
until he has been heard from. His arrangements 
were complete: he had supplies of food at convenient 
places Far North, and abundant stores at Fort Co 
far up towards the edge of the north coast, and his 
hope was to make a dash from there with sledge and 
dog team across the frozen polar sea. He has great 
experience in aretic exploration, and a very earnest 
purpose, and we shall be interested in the report the 
’indward brings back. If the conditions last spring 
were not fa le to his plans he will doubtless stay 
in the Far North another year, but there is some rea- 
son to believe that he found ice that he eould travel 
on and made his attempt. 


Sa. 


Ts educational Moses has again smitten the Rocke- 
feller, and he has gushed to the extent of $250,000 
for the benefit of Brown University. Brown needed 
a million dollars. Mr. Rockefeller said he would give 
a quarter of it if the Brown alumni would raise the 
rest. President Faunce got within $70,000 of the ne- 


i on June 20 with a million dollars of new money 
to her credit. 


Sea. 
O more in were conferred 
last month by American university than two 
that were features of the t at Hobart 


iconoclast, and a church college which 
honors him acquits itself ipso facto of all imputa- 


’s case, still more, Hobart has 
liveliness of its imagination and 
ts sympathy with the i ible. There is no doubt 
about Dr. ’s hold on literature. He is a nota- 
ble essayist, and folks who do not like the sense of all 
he writes are glad to read him for his style and for 
the pleasure of seeing statements which they do not be- 
lieve set forth with unterrified vigor. For years _ 
his has been the voice of one roaring in wilder- 
ness, the feasible, excoriating the success- 
ful, advocating in and out of season the ultimate ex- 


as a itical critic, there is no dow 

the literary ee that Hobart has conferred 
upon him, and it is highly interesting that Hobart 
should have singled him out for distinction. 


Sa. 
O one seems to be saying that Gevernor Roosevelt 
has the backbone of a chocolate éclaire because 
he couldn’t withhold himself from the Republican 
Presidential ticket. Dr. Chapman, aforesaid, has a 
caustic obituary notice of him in the June number of 
the Political Nursery, which, written as it was before 
the of the Philadelphia convention, has a cer- 
timeliness about it. Dr. 
velt is a sinner and a t- 
ment, and even maintains that “there is no t in 
him.” If the Nursery achieves another issue he will 
bly declare that the Covernor’s nomination for 
ce-President was a just judgment on him, and 
served him right. But that is not the ae atti- 
tude. The general sentiment among the voters who 
expect to vote for Roosevelt is one of enthusiasm, 
qualified in some cases by emotions of sympathy. “We 
worship him; we honor and love him,” writes a yo 
man who relieves his mind in a letter to the New York 
Sun, and the Sun itself says, “The admiration, the 
feeling of almost personal affection, which m«ny mill- 
ions of Americans have for Theodore Roosevelt ought 
to make him, and undoubtedly do make tim, at once 
very proud and very humble.” ~ 
If the Governor has gone down he has gone down 
in a remarkably fine shower of sparks, and the 
90% is that his progress towards obscurity will be 
ighted by more rockets and pyrotechnic displays than 
ever before marked the path of a politician towards 
the outer darkness of private life. The newspaper 
account of his passage through New York, which rep- 
resents him as buying a life of Charlemagne to take 
home with him to ster Bay, does not read much 
like the description of a man who has bidden farewell 
to earthly ambitions. He has six months of ardent 
life ahead of him, whatever happens. That much is 
certain. If after that a season of comparative repose 
that still is not stagnation shall supervene, it may 
lengthen his days, if nothing more, for surely such a 
whirl of activity as Roosevelt has kept up since he 
came from Washi to. be a police-commissioner in 
New York must the human machine considerably, 
and indefinite continuance of it cannot be conducive 
to longevity. 
€>. 


WISCONSIN reader of the Weexty, Mr. Smith of 
Madison, finds fault with a recent opinion ex- 
pressed on this page, that Methodist tem ce com- 
mittees which pass resolutions about ought 
to include some members who have had a sufficient per- 
sonal experience of tobacco to give weight to their 
inions. “Mr. Smith thinks that, on. the same prin- 
ple, a man accused of theft would be justified in 
having a few thieves on the jury that tried him, or a 
man accused of homicide a few murderers. 

His analogy,is 8 8, but inaccurate. Suppose he 
is-a meat-eater. ‘ould a be —- — Men wel 
tions passed by a commi ts) vegetesiens aring 
that no one ought to eat meat? He would probably 
say that vegetarians were cranks, and their resolutions 
would have no weight with him, but a mixed commit- 
tee including reputable and intelligent persons of va- 
rious ways of th t arrive at conclusions as 
to diet which would give him some new ideas and in- 


fluence his habits of feeding. One of the most influen- 
tial about tobaceo the present paragrapher 
remem to have read was that of Dr. Holmes, who 
had himself used tobacco, and had given it up because 
he thought it hindered him in the full use of his facul- 
ties. So Dr. , who at one time smoked a great 
deal, gave it up because he found himself leaning too 
hard on it. The of such men egainst tobacco 
1 tests and count for more - 
8 who have never tried tobacco at 
all, and merely de<'are off-hand that tts use is a vice 
and a nasty habit. 

It isn’t necessarily . Clean men, whose man- 
ners are considerate, at pro times and in 
proper places and give no offence. Incovsiderate per- 
sons are inconsiderate about smoking &s about other 
things. 

@A. 


HETHER the world and the people in it would be 
better off without tobacco seems far from as- 
sured. It with a good many persons, and 
they ought not to use it. Many other persons amoke 
to excess, and find themselves unable to smoke mod- 
erately. It is b@t for them to stop altogether. Still 
other men of t mental energy who want to get 
the most out of every faculty they have don’t pa. oy 
Gladstone didn’t smoke, nor Charles A. Dana, nor 
Lineoln (did he?). Roosevelt doesn’t smoke. Men 
who don’t get tired have little need to smoke. MceKin- 
ley smokes, so did Grant, and Seward, and Bismarck, 
and Lowell; so does John Fiske. So do a large ma- 
jority of the ablest lawyers, doctors, bankers, and 
merchants of this town, and doubtless of other Ameri- 
can towns. There seems to be a good deal of rest and 
also a good deal of work in tobacco. There is no work 
in rum in rare cases of emergency. We are 
used to consider that a man who habitually uses 
alcohol as a stimulant to a him do his work is 
riding to a fall, but tobacco is, apparently, a very 
useful stimulant to some persons, who are able to use 
it during all the adult period of their lives without 
disaster or excess, or noticeable ill effects. Herd and 
continuous mental work is itse!f unwholesome for most 
rsons, and is very apt in this time and country to 
carried to excess. Tobacco may do good, either as 
a reasonably safe stimulant which helps hard-pressed 
men over hard places, or as a narcotic which makes 
idleness tolerable and keeps some restless men from 
working harder than their strength warrants. Dar- 
win in his autobiography speaks of the two paper 
cigarettes which he was wu to smoke in the after- 
noon after the few hours of labor which his impaired 
health permitted were over. They were restful to 
him, ral caused him no compunctions of conscience. 
The drawbacks and dangers of smoking are obvious 
and important enough to make nearly ail ruminating 
smokers consider from time to time the expediency 
of giving up tobacco. On the other hand the pleasure 
and advantages of it are notable enough to make one 
wonder why more women don’t smoke. Reputable and 
well-mannered American women rarely smoke nowa- 
days. In pioneer times grandmothers smoked pipes in 
chimney-corners. They don’t now. Of the few Amer- 
ican ladies who smoke cigarettes the majority brought 
the habit back with them from Europe. The general 
sentiment among “our women is that for women to 
smoke is vulgar. Whether it is ali merely a matter 
of habit and custom, or whether women’s occupations 
and environments are such that they have less need of 
tobacco than men, let the learned discuss. All we 
know is that as a rule men smoke and women don’t, 
and we wonder why women are so doctie about it. Mr. 
C..D. Warner says in one of his bouks that if it were 
not for what he knows about the Romans he would 
think tobacco was the root of all evil. Men who smoke 
might easier conclude that tobacco was the source of 
all their diseases and defects, if it were not so readily 
discernible that~women who don’t smoke have about 
as many diseases and defects as: men. 


SA. 


EOPLE’S views about smoking and drinking are 

sure to be very much influenced by the sort of 
drinking 6r smoking that comes to their notice. In 
small American villages where the common run of 
reputable tome ae drink very little, and never in public, 
what drinking there is in sight is usually done by the 
unskilled and intemperate, and is so obviously detri- 
mental to the interest of the drinkers and of the com- 
munity as to s mn most observers in antipathy 
to alcohol. The best drinking and that which least 
seandalizes the temperate observer is that done in 
wine-growi countries, where wine, and not spirits, 
is Given drunk. The worst drinking is doubt- 
less done in prohibition States, where the liquor is 
dear and bad, the seller a law-breaker, and the drinker 
a sneak. Out of a vast deal of drinking that is done 
in our cities a fair proportion is skilful and restrained. 
and -the observer who watches it as it goes on in 
reputable clubs and restaurants and in a thousend 
yoke places, public and private, naturally forms 
different impressions about the uses and abuses of 
drink from those that result from observation in most 
American rural communities. 

So it is in a measure with tobacco. When we see it 
used by clean and considetate persons we think better 
of it than when its patrons are unmannerly. Manners 
make a vast deal of difference. There are folke who 


eat in a fashion that puts one out of al! conceit with 
eating, and of course there are persons who smoke so 
offensively as to make tobacco a nuisance. 
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THE YALE-HARVARD BOAT-RACES ON THE THAMES, NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, JUNE 28, 1900. 


1. Finish of the Freshman Race, Harvard winning in 12 m. 1 sec.- 


3. Picking up the Harvard Eight after the Race, Harding, stroke, unconscious in his Seat. 








The 


N unfortunate accident, such as 
might happen to any one in any 
walk of life, marred the result 
ef the annual Yale-Harvard 


hoat-race at New London. Har- 
vard, because she had chosen 
Captain Higginson to stroke her crew, 
will rightly always feel that had he been 


able to row the race the result might have 
been different. Yale will always regret 
that Higginson was not able to row, and 
that’ Harvard, when she sent her crew to 
the starting-flags, could not feel as Yale 
did, that this was her very best eight. 

The ’Varsity race as it was rowed with- 
out Captain, Higginson proved to be the 
closest and most dramatic contest that has 
taken place between Yale and Harvard on 
the water. For almost three miles and a 
half the two shells were lapped; for half 
of this distance the prows of the boats 
were zigzagging between the long swing- 
ing strokes of the crews. Twice Harvard 
took the lead, and twice Yale wrested it 
from her. For two miles and a half each 
crew swung along at thirty-two strokes 
per minute. But Harvard was fighting 
hardest all this distance to keep in the 
race. 

Just before the three-mile flag was 
reached the Harvard coxswain called for a 
spurt. Harvard did not raise her stroke, 
but Harding put.on the limit of his power. 
Within half a mile he gained five see- 
onds on Yale, and forced his crew ahead 
by over half ‘a boat-length. A quarter of a 
mile farther on, as the result of this mag- 


nificent effort, Harding collapsed. Twice 
he dropped his oar from sheer exhaus- 
tion, and finally fell helpless at the feet 
of Sheafe, Harvard’s No. 7. It was with 
difficulty that Sheafe and Coxswain Wad- 
leigh kept Harding in the shell. Referee 
Meikleham signalled head-coach E. C. 
Storrow to go to the assistance of his 


crew, and Mr. Storrow called to Sheafe to 
stop rowing. But Sheafe shook his head. 
Harvard pluckily rowed out the race with 
seven oars. 

The story of this race will live long, 
and its result will be much debated. Yale’s 
victory, however, must stand as a credita- 
ble achievement. The Yale crew was de- 


Yale-Harvard Races 


veloped amid adverse circumstances. Yale 
tri a new style of stroke. Yale 
preved very fast. Harvard had a veteran 


eight, developed under the most fortunate 
circumstances. Harvard’s loss of Captain 
Higginson was one of the fortunes of t- 
ing. 

3 theory the coaches of the two ’Var- 
sity eights had tried to teach practically 
the same style of a stroke. But the re- 
sults obtained by the rival coaches were 
radically different. The crews used their 
slides, and applied their power according 
to divergent theories of the use of the 
muscles of the back and legs in rowing. 

Both crews rowed a long stroke. Both 
caught the water rather easily with the 
oar-blades, and not viciously, as the Eng- 
lish "Varsity crews. 

Yale started her slides almost simulta- 
neously with a heave backward of the 
shoulders, and then ran the slides Jown 
slowly, clear through the stroke. Yale’s 
stroke was a long steady pull through the 
water, obtained by the combined power of 
the swing of the body and the drive of 
the legs. Yale did not separate these two 
kinds of power, but u them simulta- 
neously. 

Harvard used up these two kinds of 
power by an unequal distribution through 
the stroke of the body-swing and the leg- 
drive. Harvard started her slides much 
more quickly than did Yale, and used up 
the leg-drive in the first half of the 
stroke. This caused Harvard to rush the 
middle part of her pull through the water. 
After Harvard had pulled through the 
first half of her stroke her slides were of 
little use to her, because her leg-drive had 
been expended. She then had to pull out 
the last half of her stroke with the 
strength of the arms and the back. Har- 
vard seems to have fallen into what she 
considers a faulty method of boating, by 
using professional scullers to teach her 
oarsmen the fundaméntal principles of 
rowing. But rowing according to this 
theory, Harvard in 1899 produced an eight 
that caused Yale to cease to regard the 
professional sculler’s idea of the use of 
the slide as a fault when applied to eight- 
oared-shell racing. 








2. Finish of the Race between the University Eights, Yale winning in 21 m. 12 4-5 sec. 














A Peaceful Invasion 


HE task of securing a proper dis- 

lay of American amateur ath- 

Tetic culture at the Paris Expo- 

sition proved unexpectedly and 

unnecessarily difficult. When 

preliminary negotiations began, 

it was impossible to obtain from France 

any pertinent facts, and rumors told of 

a discordant camp, with possibilities of 

three rival sets of games—the Olympian 

sports, games under the management of 

the Exposition, and meetings held by the 

French athletic authorities. At that time 

no one could say with certainty what 

games would be contested, or when, or 
where, or under what rules. 

Fortunately these dissensions ended 
8 ily, and it was decided that there 
should be no Olympian Games, and that 
the competitions for amateur athletes of 
all nations would be held officially under 
the auspices of the Exposition authorities, 
on the grounds, and under the rules, regu- 
lations, handicapping, and management of 
the Union des Sociétés Francaises de 
Sports Athlétiques, which is the govern- 
ing body in French amateur sport. 

Almost all of our men will first go to 
England, competing in the English ama- 
teur championship meeting at London, 
July 7, and then at the Paris Exposition 
Sports, a week or more later. 

In scrutinizing the credentials of our 
delegates it must be remembered that our 
annual intercollegiate sports are held in 
May, and our present intercollegiate 
champions earned their honors only a few 
weeks ago, while the annual amateur 
championship meetings come in the au- 
tumn, so that our present amateur cham- 
pions won their titles last August, and 
are now holding over until next fall. 

At the head of our sprinters is Arthur 
F. Duffey, Georgetown University, who is 
the present amateur champion, but was 
ineligible to com 
collegiate championship meeting because 
he lacked some weeks of the prescribed one 


“year’s residence at his university. He 


has repeatedly run 100 yards in 10 s., and 
has been several times credited with 9 4-5 
8., under circumstances which prevented 
its acceptance as a record. He shares with 


e at the recent inter- . 


E. B. Bloss, F. H. Bigelow, B. J. Wefers, 
H. C, Kennington, L. W. Redpath, and F. 
Scheuber the honors of the world’s 40- 
yards record—4 3-5 s. He is also a 5 a 
holder, with L. E. Myers and J. W. B. 
Tewksbury, of the world’s record for 60 
yards—6 2-5 s. 

We also send J. W. B. Tewksbury, U. 
of P. and N. Y. A. C., who was the inter- 
collegiate 100-yards and 220-yards cham- 
pion in 1898 and 1899, but did not com- 
pete this year. He has been in bad health 
during the winter, but is now recovering 
oe hopes to be as fast as ever 
before July 7. 

Another of our men is A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, U. of P. and N. Y. A. C., the present 
intercollegiate champion, and he will be 
accompanied by F. W. Jarvis, Princeton 
University, amateur champion in 1898, 
and second to Kraenzlein for the inter- 
collegiate championship this year; T. B. 
McClain, U. of P., third to Kraenzlein in 
the same race; E. Minehan, Georgetown 
University; and C. L. Burroughs, W. A. 
Maloney, and F. G. Maloney, of Chicago 
University. 

It is not yet positively known who will 
start for England, but among the eligible 
athletes are F. W. Cooper, the present 
champion, R. W. Wadsley, and C. R. 
Thomas, each of whom has a record of 
10 s., and A. M. Hollins, who ran a dead- 
heat with Thomas in the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge sports this year. 

Caleutta, India, sends Norman G. 
Pritchard, who has, at home, done 100 
yards in 10 s., and the 120-yards hurdle 
race in 16 s.. He reached England early 
in June, has competed several times al- 
ready in club sports, and will be the best 
acclimated and trained of all the visitors. 

Last but not least in the list of our op- 
—— is Stanley Rowley, of Sydney, 

ew South Wales, the present Australasian 
champion. He has run 220 yards in 22 1-5 
s., 120 yards in 12 s., and 100 yards three 
times in 10 s. and twice in 9 9-10 s. It 
may be mentioned that the Australasian 
timing-watches register tenths of a sec- 
ond, and all official times of horse-races 
and foot-races in that country are re- 
corded in tenths of a second. 

















weather, 
track, b pH of 


There is no 220-yards race in the ~~ 
lish championship programme, so that F. 
W. Jarvis, our act ag ore champion, 
M. W. Long, Co i 

New York A. C., our amateur champion, 
and ~ali the other sprinters must wait 
until they reach Paris for a chance at this 


distance. . 
For the rter-mile we send Dixon 
Boardman, Yale 


University and N. Y. A. 
C., the present tntareleniake champion ; 
M. W. Long, intercollegiate champion last 


year, and amateur champion for two 
years; F. W. Jarvis and J. F. ter 
Pennsylvania University; D. C. 1, 
Brown University; W. J. Holland, George- 
town University; J. W. B. Tewksbury and 
W. E. Drumheller, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and W. A. Maloney and H. B. 
Slack, Chicago University. 

Among the Englishmen to compete are 
Davidson, who won last year’s champion- 
ship in 49 2-5 s., and Hollins, winner of 
this year’s Oxford-Cambridge match. 

Long and Maloney have records of 
49 1-5 s., Boardman of 49 3-5 s., and al- 
most all our other candidates can beat 50 
s., but, with change of climate and diet 
against them, it is by no means certain 
that they can beat the best men England 
puts forward July 7. 

For the half-mile our team includes J. 
M. Perry, Pennsylvania University, the 
present intercollegiate champion; J. F. 
Cregan, amateur champion in 1897, and 
intercollegiate champion in 1898; W. A. 
Maloney and H. H. Lord, Chicago Uni- 
versity; A. Grant, E. A. < eg W. E. 
Drumheller, and E. R. Bushnell, Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania; J. Bray, Williams 
College and N. Y. A. C.; and D. C. Hall. 

Among the eligible Englishmen are Relf, 
champion of 1898 with 1 m. 56 1-5 8.; 
Tysoe, champion of 1899 in 1 m. 58 3-5 s.; 
and Graham, winner of the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge-Harvard-Yale match in 1 m, 57 1-5 
s., and this year’s Oxford-Cambridge 
match in 1 m. 58 3-5 s. 


Bray has a record of 1 m. 54 3-5 s. for - 


10 yards less than half a mile, and Ma- 
loney has covered the full distance in 1 
m. 58 s., while the others are equal to 2 
minutes, or better, but we have now no 
Myers, or Dohm, or Downs, or Kilpatrick, 
or Burke, and our victory is by no means 
assured. 

Our starters in the one-mile run will be 
J. F. Cregan, amateur champion in 1897 
and 1898, and intercollegiate champion for 
three years; J. Bray, second to Cr 
this year; E. R. Bushnell, fourth to Cre- 
gan this year; A. Grant, the amateur 
champion; G. W. Orton, University of 
Pennsylvania and N. Y. A. C. intercol- 
legiate champion in 1895 and 1897, and 
amateur champion in 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, and 1896; E. A. Mechling, J. M. 
Perry, and D. C. Hall. 

England may enter Welsh, champion of 
1898 and 1899; Hunter, winner of the Ox- 
ford-Cambridge-Yale-Harvard match; and 
Cockshall, winner of this year’s Oxford- 
Cambridge match, and many other fast 
runners, such as A. E. Tysoe. ; 

Welsh won the 1898 championship in 4 
m. 17 1-5*s., which is far ahead of any per- 
formance by any of our team; but if, as 
is commonly reported, he has decided to 
retire, the contest between our team and 
the other English runners will be close. 

The English championship programme 
has neither two-mile nor five-mile run; 
but A. Grant, our intercollegiate two- 
mile champion, who ran a dead-heat with 
his brother for the amateur five-mile 
a last August, will enter in 
the English four-mile ee ar and 
be supported probably by D. C. Hall, who 
ran second to him for the intercollegiate 
championship, and by G. W. Orton. 

England and Ireland have armies of dis- 
tance-runners, and the entry list will 
probably be long. Bennett won the ama- 
teur championship in 1898 and _ 1899, 
while Workman took the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge-Harvard-Yale match and this year’s 
Oxford-Cambridge match, each of these 
two being at three miles. 

The English amateur championship 
programme includes a two-mile steeple- 
chase, which is not found at American 
meetings. For this race America sends 
G. W. Orton, who won it in 1898 and was 
beaten last year. The present English 
champion is W. Stokes. 

Owing to the great popularity of cross- 
country running, England has hundreds 
of first-class distance-runners and steeple- 
chasers, and it is not unlikely that Brit- 
ish athletes may win the one-mile run, the 
four-mile run, and the steeple-chase, be- 
sides having a fair chance at the quarter- 
mile and half-mile. 

For the 120-yards hurdle race we send 
A. C. Kraenzlein, intercollegiate champion 
for three years and amateur champion for 
two years. With him will go W. P. Rem- 
ington, University of Pennsylvania, who 
finished third to ein at the inter- 
collegiate meeting this year, and F. G. 
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in., and has, in practice, beaten 
in., while Rem can clear more than 


23 ft. Great Britain has the young Irish 
giant W. J. M. Newbern, her amateur 
champion in 1898 and 1899, who holds a 
genuine record of 24 ft. % in., and has 
been credited with many more inches at 
various Irish meetings, where the officials 
were not careful as to details. Another 

Irishman is P. J, O'Connor, who won 
this year’s Irish championship at 23 ft. 
6%, in. 

‘or the pole vault, B. Johnson, Y. U. in- 
tercollegiate champion in 1897 and 1900, 
will be supported by A. W. Coleman, P. 
U., who finished second to Johnson in this 
year’s intercollegiate contest, D. 8. Hor- 
ton, P. U., who finished third to Johnson, 
I K. Baxter, the present amateur cham- 
pion, and M. B. Colkett, U. of P. During 
the past eight weeks, in public games, 
Johnson has cleared 11 ft. 8 in., 
Coleman 11 ft. 5 in. and Horton 
1l ft. 4 in. Some years - Lancashire 
was always ready to furnish a champion 
and record-breaking pole-vaulter, and two 
men from the little town of Ulverstone 
have, at different times, crossed the At- 
lantie and won our cham ——. But 
the game seems to have fallen into dis- 
favor in land, and our delegates ought 
to win the English championship, and per- 
haps establish a new lish record. 

Our entries for the shot-putting will in- 
clude R. Sheldon, N. Y. n C., amateur 
champion for two years; J. C. McCracken, 
U. of P., intercollegiate champion in 1898 
and 1899, and second to this year; 
and T. T. Hare, U. of P. Sheldon cleared 
45 ft. 8% in. at Travers Island, June 16, 
but will need a little more power to beat 
D. Horgan, the brawny Irishman, who has 
won the Irish championship for seven 
years and the English championship for 
three years, and holds the world’s record 
—47 ft. 1 in. 

John Flanagan, N. Y. A. C. amateur 
champion for three years, and holder of 
the world’s record, 167 ft. 8 in., will try 
for the hammer-throwing, his American 
opponents being McCracken, intercollegi- 
ate champion in 1898 and 1899, and sec- 
ond to Plaw, this year, and T. T. Hare, 
third to Plaw and McCracken in this 

ear’s intercollegiate competition. Eng- 
and has no hammer-throwers worth men- 
tioning, and T. F. Kiely, of Ireland, Eng- 
land’s champion for two years, has never 
come within ten feet of Flanagan’s records. 

One battalion of our army of invasion 
will omit London and advance directly on 
Paris. Among them may be mentioned 
the following: L. P. Sheldon, Yale Uni- 
versity and N. Y. A. C., intercollegiate 
running-broad-jump champion in 1895 and 
1896, intercollegiate shot-putting cham- 
pion in 1896, and who has already won 
several prizes in international contests, 
is-now living in Paris, and will probably 
enter in the jumps, hurdles, and weight- 
throwing. Ray ©. Ewry, N. Y. A. C., 
holder of the American championships and 
world’s records at standing high jump and 
standing leng jump, could find no compe- 
tition in London, and therefore goes di- 
rectly to Paris.. Arthur L. Newton, N. 
Y. A. C., beat twenty-four opponents in a 
15-mile race near New York city, July 17, 
the prize being a trip to Paris, and an 
entry in the 25-mile race there. 

The New England Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, at whose in- 
stance the 25-mile race was added to the 
Paris programme, have named their three 
re tatives, the fortunate men being 
Richard Grant, J. B. Maguire, and R. J. 
Macdonald. Grant ran a dead-heat with 
his brother for the five-mile amateur 
championship last August, and Macdon- 
ald won the Boston 25-mile race and es- 
tablished a new record for the distance in 
1898. The three men have proven them- 
selves, in many tests, the fastest and most 
reliable long-distance runners of New 


who do not go to London are the 
men of Syracuse University, incl R. 
A. Waite, a sprinter; J. M. Scrafford, 
fourth in this year’s intercollegiate half- 
mile run; W. F. fourth in this 
intercollegiate 120-yards hurdle 
race; H. G. Lee, second in this year’s in- 
tercollegiate quarter-mile run; and Meyer 





Prinstein, who cleared 24 ft. 7% in 
the ag Ayes jump at Philadel 
April 28, 1900, but will not be allowed the 
record, as the strong wind aided him. He 
was the amateur mpion in 1898, and 
the intercollegiate cham in 1898 and 
again this year. He won the trial 
heat in the first round of the intercollegi- 
ate 100-yards run, but was unplaced in 
the second round, 

The English Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion recently appropriated $500 to defray 
the travelling expenses, to and from Paris, 
of the winners at the English amateur 
championship meeting, and this amount 
seemed somewhat scant, as the English 
championship programme ineludes thir- 
teen events; but the allowance is likely to 
prove ample, as about half of the winners 
will be cans, who can jo be- 
tween London and Paris without English 
assistance. ; 

ish nations are so far 
a of all others in athletic that 
the winners of the English mpion- 
ships, July 7, including representatives 
certainly of England, Ireland, and the 
United States, and perhaps of Scotland, 
India, and New South Wales, and re-en- 
forced by the American squad that did not 
go to London, ought to win every inter- 
national championship and scratch event 
at Paris, leaving to other countries only 
a share of the handicap contests. 

The distances at Paris will be in metres. 
One metre is 39 37-100 inches, and 100 
metres is 109 36-100 yards. Besides nu- 
merous handicaps, there will be interna- 
tional ~sge and championship events 
as follows: uns at 60 metres, 100 me- 
tres, 200 metres, 400 metres, 800 metres, 
1500 metres, and a cross-country race of 
about 25 miles. Steeple-chases at 2500 me- 
tres and 400 metres. Internaticnal foot- 
race, 5000 metres, teams of five men from 
each country. Hurdle races at 110 metres, 
200 metres, and 400 metres. Standing high 
jump, standing long jump, running high 
jump, running | jump, running hop, 
step, and jump, and pole-vaulti Ham- 
mer-throwing shot-putting, and discus- 
throwing. Tug of war, teams of six men. 

Many of the distances differ only a few 
feet or yards from those found in the 
English programme, but the practically 
new events will give chances to athletes 
who did not find their specialties in Lon- 
don, such as the discus-throwing for Shel- 
don, the staading high and long jumps for 
Ewry, the 25-mile run for A. L. Newton, 
Grant, Macdonald, and Maguire. 

During the past twenty years many 

rties of American athletes have visited 

urope, but no one of these expeditions 
ever approached, in dignity or strength, 
the American army of athletic invasion 
whose advance-guard is already on British 
soil, with other divisions following fast. 
The party includes the athletic strength 
of the country, and if they are beaten, 
the United States will be beaten. 

W. B. Curtis. 
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ADVICE TO MotHers.—Mrs. W tNnsLow’s SooTHiNnG 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
Tt sox the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
ay Oh colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—_ vv. 





CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Byany gees of milk offered at any one -of the 
many saries where the Gail Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is »duced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 


ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—[{ Adz.] 


TELEPHONE SERVICE AT YOUR RESIDENCE 
organization of a great city at your 


the entire 
Rrugers ends. Message Rates. Standard i 4 
New Ycr« TELernone Co., 15 Dey Street Adv.) 





For an apqetioer Coox’s Imperiat Extra Dry 
CHAMPAGNE leads all. For 40 years it has taken the 
lead for its purity.—{ Adv.] 





Eezy ApsusTaste’ Hammock CHarR, 
Descriptive booklet on — to Tuer 
Nose Co., Detroit.—{ Adv. 


Pw: 





‘Tue great Spring tonic—Dr. Simcert’s ANGOSTURA 
teaspoon 








BIrrers. before meals. Buy the real. 
—{Adv.] 

Tue Original A ura Bitters—Asporr’s—is the 
tried and true tonic. you know it? Ast for Abbot?'s. 
—{ Adv.) 
= —— 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS, 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, 2"'7, Seem 
Yor 








If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 














The highest achievement in 


Pocket Photography ie marked 
by the introduction of the 


No. 
Folding 


3 








Pocket 
Kodak 


Makes pictures 3 =4 inches and 
GOES IN THE POCKET. 


The No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodaks are made of 
al covered with fine morocco, have the finest 
Rapid Rectilinear lenses, automatic een, of 
hree scales ior focusing, tripod ets for 
1 and briltiant view finders (revers- 
ible) with metal light shields. Load in daylight with 
Eastman'’s Film tidges for two, six or twelve 
exposures, 


Price, $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Catalogues sade the Rochester, N. Y. 

















Williams: 
Shaving Soap 
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TREAT & CONVERSE, Menufacturers’ Agents, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
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a Sth Ave., cor. 2d St. k. 
BOKER’S 
The 


BITTERS 


best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks, 
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JOHN (PETER RENDL). 


The Passion Play 


DISTINGUISHED philosopher has declared 

that this life would be intolerable save for 

its illusions. Another sage, equally deep- 

thinking, tells us that we would all get on 

with our lots, here below, a vast deal better 

if life set up for us no illusions at all! So 
you may take your choice of theories. More is the 
pity, however, if you must pay your money, to any 
great extent, before you make your choice. Thereby 
hangs at least a part of this short tale, and the spe- 
cial or general counsels belonging to it. 

It is an easy matter to get to Oberammergau nowa- 
days, compared with the long high-road and by-road 
business of former Play recurrences. The railway spins 
you up in less than four hours. From the first mo- 
ment you realize that you are in a vast caravansary 
of English and American tourists, mingled with a 
large but far less important and noisy German or 
Austrian contingent. A wide street, bordered with 
smart townlike houses, mostly new or transmogrified. 
Up and down surges a throng of tourists. Every house, 
too, is a shop, a bazar, of pictures, glass, carving, and 
klim-kram of every sort, inartistic as well as artistic, 
brought from Munich or Vienna factories. It is a 
Midway Pleasaunce, this Oberammergau—a Champs 
Elysées, minus the marionettes and the bands. Next 
“ Play year ” there will be likely cafés-chantants every- 
where and a couple of carrousels in full swing. The 
“simple village folk” are doubtless dead; wisely. <A 
generation of hawkers~and shopkeepers has succeeded. 
The mere fact that every now and then you recognize 
in. some tradesman, busy in his booth, one of the Play’s 
dramatic corps, long-haired, and with a tendency to 
pose, to assume a devout expression that means an eye 
to business as well as his coming responsibilities, alters 
nothing much. The new hotels are all a-squeeze, in 
their noisy restaurants and tumultuous dickering. 
Money, money, money! make all of it that you can, 
while Cook and Gaze and Schenker pour in their regi- 
ments of English and American tourists on us! That 
is the soul of Oberammergau to-day. Nor inexcusably 
finds one such a soul there. 

The next morning, nolens volens, you will be awake 
early. After a cup of excellent coffee, a look into the 
tine churech—which is crowded with strangers who are 
not by any means pilgrims save in the Cook sense— 
and awhile more of walking up and down the chaf- 
fering circuits of the village, you walk over to the 
big new “ Passion ” Theatre, and you take your place. 

You are in a kind of big, yellow-gray, iron rail- 
way station; overarched in a huge curve, big as a 
salles des machines in an exposition, and seating about 
four thousand people. Three-fourths of the places 
have been sold in London, to the British tourist, pro- 
vincial or metropolitan! The country rector and his 
wife are much in evidence; obviously purposing to be 
“impressed ” their full money’s worth. The much- 
famed new proscenium stretches before you, with 
its conventional middle structure and two big side 
wings. The central edifice, a Greek—Corinthian— 
temple, is wholly out of architectural suggestion suited 
to the drama of Hebraic, Oriental, Palestinian, and 
Roman atmosphere to be given. A gaudy Byzantine 
curtain hangs across this central building. The beau- 
tiful Oberammergau landscape, which used to be seen 
from every part of the stage as a natural background, 
here and there, now is shut out from the spectators 
unless they are far back in the big hall, and on its 
higher tiers of seats. A large auditorium was needed, 
more tickets could be sold to foreigners. Hence the 
exigency of the present plan. And around and about 
you a large majority of the Play visitors are doing 
anything but settle down into the “ preparatory 
mood,” of which we read so much. Chattering up and 
down in their seats, eating “ postscripts” to their 
breakfasts, comparing time-tables and notes, laughing 
loudly over jokes and experiences—all in English and 
mostly in English English—well, perhaps this Passion 
Play House at Oberammergau was, truly, a Play House 
of Prayer, but nowadays the tourist agencies certainly 
have made it a den of tourists. ; 

At eight o'clock the overture to the Play is given by 
a good-sized orchestra; invisible because of the depth, 
Baireuth fashion, of the orchestra-pit; but, unluckily, 
not as inaudible as even the most indulgent hearer 
might wish. For it is not in quality to-day a mere 
And 


village band: but a badly drilled town orchestra. 





CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


let me say here that the music running through the 
Passion Play is an almost fundamental blemish, first 
and last. It is by Rochus Dedler (1779-1822). The 
noble and yet simple chorals, after Bach, the truly 
folk-musie quality, the religious simplicity, are alike 
too far away from it. Instead, one has sentimental 
ae of score made up of borrowing Mo- 
zart, or ofMmitations of Mozart’s imitators; and of 
putting orange water and barley sugar to the product. 
The result is languid sickliness, number by number. 
And, as such music even, full of a solo and recitative 
quality, lies outside the training of the average Ba- 
varian peasant voice—not outside the voice itself, but 
the schooling—first and last also, is the music of the 
Play execrably sung—with a throaty, nasal quality 
that only ignorant ears can enjoy. Nobody relishes 
real and good Bavarian peasant concerts more than I 
do; but this music-making is not of the genuine sort. 
However, the stately Procession of the Chorus comes 
on (dressed in.a hybrid, Greekish costume, as if a 
play of Sophocles were toward). It is headed by noble 
old Josef Mayr, as the declaimer of the spoken Pro- 
logues, and by the “ Singer,” Jakob Rutz, who delivers 
the musical comments. 

I do not propose here—nor is there spyace—to re- 
hearse the familiar course of the drama, on which an 
English literature, historical, descriptive, and critical, 























ANTON LANG, 
Who represents Christ at Oberammergau. 


has been in existence since the half-century began. The 
successive incidents which brought the Play into ex- 
istence earlier than the beginning of 1600, and those 
that have kept it current in Oberammergau, decade by 
decade, are all at the reader’s hand, if not in his li- 
brary. The structure and movement of the piece, with 
its simple scenes and its Biblical dietion and spirit— 
more or less modernized and filled out within a genera- 
tion or so, but still becomingly naive and devout— 
have received voluminous attention. It is to-day, in 
spite of all changes and original infelicities, a strong 
and complex and interesting survival of the medieval 
Passion Play of Germany and Austria, a strong vehicle 
in its textual individuality for the peasant-actor’s 
temperament, and even for the peasant-auditor’s emo- 
tion. Scene succeeds well to scene, tableau knits log- 
ically to tableau, between the Prologue and the Entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem, and the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. And the general effect as read or fan- 
cied, while often tedious, is sincerely religious. Doubt- 
less, as. the Play was formerly given—in the palmy 
days of old Josef Mayr as Christ, and of Johann 
Zwink, still noteworthy as Judas, and of the elder 
Rendl as Peter, and so on—not to refer to earlier pro- 
tagonists—the Passion Drama must have been deeply 


JUDAS (JOHANN ZWINK). 


appealing; both spiritually and as that paradox in 
westhetics, natural art from unlearned men. 

To-day it is neither edifying nor attractive. To-day 
it is neither religion nor esthetics. To-day it is false 
and commonplace or harsh throughout; except where, 
now and then, the older actors of the best grade can 
show themselves in their best lights, or where the new 
generation of Oberammergau Passion-Players are 
young men of the better artificial instincts and have 
been able to profit by teaching of their seniors or by 
being trained for stage-work by regular actors from 
cities. Only these two things make the Play endurable 
now. And at least one-half of the excuse, you observe, 
is purely artificial, and has no more to do with the 
Ammerthal than if the garish Passion Theatre were 
on Madison Square Garden or Earlscourt! Piety, de- 
votion, simplicity, a custom kept, for gratitude to 
God’s good pleasure and man’s reminder—nothing of 
the sort. That is met only in vestiges. But a Play 
must be kept up. For the village likes money; and all 
the world knows of its ten-yearly event. So sophisti- 
cation, bad sophistication, or commonplace effect, 
takes the place of a real and sincere raison de coeur. 
It 1s a Passion torn to tatters—almost to Tattersalls! 

But you say: “ Dismiss the under-element of pious, 
devout feeling. Is not the Play interesting merely as 
a rural performance?” Frankly, no. I am not for- 
getful of the good dramatic work of several of the per- 
formers of the new-come set. Peter Rendl as John the 
Beloved, Sebastian Lang as Caiaphas, Sebastian Bauer 
—a fine Pilate—Gregor Breitsamer as the wicked Na- 
thanael—and so on. But they are good artificial actors 
in style, and could be effective on any stage, in various 
roles. There is nothing naif in their art. So why go 
to Oberammergau to see them. And Zwink as Judas, 
after all, is a rather “ Stadttheater ” Judas nowadays; 
if strong in his diction and physique for the part. I 
cannot praise Anton Lang as Christ. A fair-faced 
peasant, Lang has not intelligence or temperament; 
and he is monotonous and poseur to a degree, what- 
ever he may have learned of Mayr to the contrary. He 
has two tones, three facial changes, and four poses. 
That is his art. The women have not much to do, and 
they do it with mediocrity, Anna Flunger a shade more 
expressively. 

As for the world-famed tableaux and processional ef- 
fects, why, the scenery now used calls for artiffcial 
lights and really theatrical effects. A series of either 
obscure or glaring results naturally comes to us, under 
open-air conditions. You see too much artifice to-day, 
else you need more! Illusion? ‘There is none—abso- 
lutely none! The Crucifixion, with its figures in rose- 
pink “ fleshings,” is a thing to shudder at—with wrath 
at such attempts at “realism.” The actual out-door 
scenes are better, especially those before the House of 
Pilate. But to-day the Passion Play is far away in 
pictorial spirit from Memling, and Cranach, and Wohl- 
gemuth, and Diirer, and Holbein. 

Such is Oberammergau to-day. 
lines severe? Well, go you and see the Play, if you 
will. You will not dissent then. This especially if 
you have seen the same sort of performance, or histor- 
ical or classie Greek dramas of secular sort, given in 
Germany, Austria, and France, either simply as stage- 
art of the open-air kind, or as a survival of a local cus- 
tom (such as the fine “ Tilly ” Play at noble old Roth- 
enburg), or as religious appeal. It is not the publicity 
in Germany; no, it is the foreign exploiting and “ the 
money sense” that have undone Oberammergau’s Pas- 
sion Drama! It cannot be saved, and it merits not to be 
saved. It is spoiled. No wonder you meet no emo- 
tional effect on actors or auditors. The only tears I 
saw were the tiers of benches. An artificial, cheap, 
gaudy bouquet has been substituted for a bunch of 
bluebells. A passion-flower in cotton and velvet is 
given you instead of a blossom from the Vine of Sor- 
row. In the carbonic-acid air of our sophisticated 
life, poured into the Ammer Valley, all natural bloom 
naturally must die. So go to Rothenburg for the 
“Tilly ” Play and “ Festzug.” Go to Dinkelsbuh! for 
the “ Children’s ” Play. Go to Orange for Greek drama 
revived. Go to the Vosges and Jura for French pea- 
sant plays, both religious and secular. Go to even 
Brixlegg, in Tirol, for a more casual glance at a Teu- 
tonic Passionspiel. But do not go to Oberammergau, 
as an object of sentiment or reverent curiosity. Wait 
till it is brought to you. That will come to pass, in 
due time, be very sure. 

TRENAEUS PRIME-STEVENSON. 


You think these 


Muntoa, June, 1900. 
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Books to Take Away 


A WORD ABOUT SOME 


BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


The Three most Authoritative Works on China. 
Col. McClure’s ‘‘Our Presidents” 








N° matter where you are going for your vacation, the papers will reach 
you. Judging from the present indications, the situation in China will 
be the one absorbing item in the news. 

Unless you have travelled more widely than the ordinary man, it is 
not probable that you are posted on the conditions leading up to the 
present trouble. There are a number of recent books which will give you 
just the information you require. 

No new work on the subject has 





so close a bearing on the present sit- 


LORD BERESFORD’S uation as Lord Charles Beresford’s 
BOOK ON CHINA THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 





Visiting China in an official capacity, 
the author had unusual opportunities for studying the country and its 
people. His book is written in a clear, straightforward way that is decid- 
edly convincing. It contains portraits and maps. $3 00. 

The latest book on China coming 





from an eminent authority is OVER- 
_LAND TO CHINA, by Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, who wrote “ China in Trans- 


MR. COLQUHOUN’S 
TWO BOOKS 





formation.” 

In this work the author gives his impressions of many of the localities 
on which the attention of the world is now centred. The volume is fully 
illustrated, and is provided with a map. $3 00. 

CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION, the author’s earlier work, is perhaps 
the most comprehensive work published on China of to-day. It is pro- 
vided with three large folding maps. $3 00. 

Another book which must be of gen- 








eral interest at the present time is Colonel 
Le MAKING A. K. McClure’s OUR PRESIDENTS, 
OF PRESIDENTS AND HOW WE MAKE THEM. 





Not only is it important as an historical 
work, but its résumé of the ballots taken at every national convention make 
it extremely valuable to the student of practical politics. Illustrated. $2 00. 
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with You 


6th Edition 


The Conspirators 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
The best love-story of the year. 
liustrated, $1 50 





1th Edition 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 





That ** Red Pottage” still maintains its popularity 
is attested by the fact that a single order during the 
week past called for 1500 copies. 


$1 50 





The Man that Corrupted 
Hadleyburg 

And Other Stories and Essays 
By MARK TWAIN 


The first edition of this book was sold out before 
the date of publication—the second is now ready. 


Iliustrated. $1 75 





The Unknown 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


This remarkable study of the phenomena of the 
spirit world has just gone into the second edition. 
No similar work has attracted such general attention, 


$2 00 





As Seen by Me 
By LILIAN BELL 


A book of travel which is full of both entertain- 
ment and information. An excellent companion 
for a European trip. . 


$1 25 








The Booming of Acre Hill Lady Blanche’s Salon 
And Other Stories 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


By LLOYD BRYCE 


A clever and daring study of some social problems 


Fifteen amusing tales, among them one of the few 
of to-day. 


love-stories that Mr. Bangs has written. 


Illustrated. $1 25 $1 25 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


The Passing of Thomas 
And Other Stories 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


A collection of five delightfully amusing tales which 
must rank with the best of the spring fiction output. 


Ttustrated, $1 25 
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ONE OF THE 


MAXIM GUNS IN ACTION AT 


MODDER RIVER. 


THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN A. S. WINGATE, KILLED IN ACTION AT 


HOEK’S NEK. 


















































THE MODDER RIVER AT THE POINT WHERE LORD METHUEN’S 


ARMY CROSSED. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A FUNERAL AT DU TOIT’S PAN, 








The Camel’s Head 


ERHAPS no part of the world has received 

more attention and at the same time been 

less clearly defined in the popular mind than 

the shores of the Yellow Sea. Let this body 

of water become familiar, and the history 

which has been and is now making in the 
East will be found to have an easily grasped and 
easily remembered geographical setting. 

The Yellow Sea lies between the Korean Peninsula 
and the mainland of northern China. It is approxi- 
mately 500 miles long and 300 miles wide. The name 
“Yellow” is derived from the prevailing color of the 
water, which is in some parts all of the time and in 
all parts some of the time of a tawny color. It is 
caused by the waters of the great rivers of China and 
Korea, which discolor the sea for many miles about 
their mouths. These rivers are the Yangtze, Yellow, 
Liao, and Yalu of China, and the Han and Tai Dong 
of Korea. Elsewhere than near the mouths of these 
great rivers the waters of the “ Yellow” Sea are as 
blue as those of the Atlantic Ocean, save as heavy 
storms disturb the sandy bottoms, which discolor the 
water, for the Yellow Sea is not a deep sea. 

In a general way the “yellow” line may be de- 
fined. The waters which wash the coast of Korea are 
always yellow, the numerous muddy rivers and the 
monstrous tides being conjointly responsible for this. 
The tides which set against the muddy western coast 
of Korea are very high, averaging over thirty feet. 
On the Chinese coast from Shanghai.northward the 
Yellow Sea is discolored by the waters of the Yang- 
tze. Somewhat south of the Shantung (pronounced 
Shan-dung) Peninsula the effect of the Yangtze fails 
to be noticed. Clear waters are the rule about 
Shantung, including the harbors of Kiaochau, 
Wei-hai-wei, and Chefoo. A hundred miles west of 
Chefoo the effect of the Shantung rivers is seen. 
These rivers discolor the entire gulf of Pechili, as the 
western extremity of the Yellow Sea is called. A 
northern projection of the gulf of Pechili, the gulf of 
Liao-tung, receives the muddy torrent of the Lias River 
and partakes of its color. Blue water is met again on 
the shores of the Liaotung Peninsula, and clear water 
is seen at Port Arthur and Talienwan. The yellow 
waters of the rivers of Sheng-king province discolor 
the bay of Korea. It is interesting to notice that all 
of the harbors now coming into prominence on the 
Yellow Sea—Kiaochau, Wei-hai-wei, Chefoo, Port 
Arthur, and Talienwan—are in blue water. In other 


words, they are not situated at the mouths of the 
great rivers of China—a matter of no little moment. 
To the navigator the Yellow Sea presents manifold 


dangers and difficulties, especially on the Korean side, 
where the islands are innumerable. Here fogs and 
tides perplex and not infrequently outwit the boldest 
seaman. In winter, with winds from the north, with 
tides of thirty feet rushing between the islands with 
such force that ships have been reported —_ carried 
bodily with them, with searcely a buoy or light the 
entire distance through, save for one straight run of 
112 miles, the ship's course must be changed on the 
average of once an hour; the journey from Nagasaki 
to a is, to say the least, a 446-mile trip gladly 
finished. Many a time in the utter dark echoes of the 
throbbing engines from an island precipice dead ahead 
have warned a puzzled captain to drop anchor until 
the morning. The China coast has lesser tides, al- 
most no islands, and has been lighted by the Chinese 
Customs Department, under the efficient supervision of 
Sir Robert Hart. 

Take any map of the Asiatic coast and draw a line 
from Shanghai to Chemulpo, the western seaport of 
Korea. Turn the map and consider this line a base- 
line. Note the outline of the Yellow Sea. It will ap- 
pear the gigantic though imperfect outline of a camel. 
The head is the gulf of Pechili; the nose the gulf of 
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Liaotung; the neck the strait of Pechili; the breast 
the bay of Korea; the belly, back, and hump the main 
body of the Yellow Sea. The 120th longitude and the 
35th meridian cross at the top of the hump. 

This presentation of the outline of the Yellow Sea 
may serve to impress the strategie nature of certain 
of its ports now coming slowly into prominence. 

Certain statistical details should first be presented. 
First, the area and population of the provinces to 
which the Yellow Sea gives access. Turning to the 
extremity of the Yellow Sea, the gulf of Pechili, we 
find to the west the province of Chili, having an area 


of our Georgia, and a population equal to that of the 
United States in 1840. is province is the door to 
China. Through it runs the great thoroughfare by 
which one-third of all of China’s millions reach Peking 
and its great port Tientsin. The late Professor Wells 
Williams, of Yale University, has called Chili the 
mest important of the thirteen Chinese provinces, its 
river being the sea outlet for the entire trade of four 
and a part of a fifth. 

Passing on briefly, we find south of the gulf of 
Pechili the imperial province of Shantung, with an 
area equal to our Arkansas, and a population equal to 
that of the United States in 1890. -In but one other 
Chinese province -is the population more dense. Its 
maritime border is greater than that of any other 

rovince. It is one of the richest as well as the most 
‘amous of Chinese provinces, having been the birth- 
place of both Mencius and Confucius. 

North of the guif of Liaotung and the strait of 
Pechili lies the important province of Sheng-king, with 
an area.equal to that of Ohio, and a population double 
that of New England. 

The seaboard provinces of the Yellow Sea contain a 
population equal to that of the United States. Of 
the present treaty ports there are three, one in each 
soeinep Theat in Chili, Chefoo in Shantung, and 

ewchwang in Sheng-king. One only is on the imme- 
diate seaboard—Chefoo.. Tientsin is the largest open 

rt north of Shanghai. It is situated fifty miles in- 
and, on the Peiho River, which is navigable for native 
craft and small ships. Tientsin is a great distributing 
centre, though its manufacturing interests are increas- 
ing. It is situated on the Grand Canal—the great 
inland thoroughfare—upon which innumerable junks 
ply from the Yangtze. The volume of business in 
Tientsin is rapidly increasing. With the opening of 
inland waters this year to the commerce of the world, 
the future of Tientsin baffles the optimist. 

Newchwang is the commercial centre of Sheng-king 
province. It is situated thirteen miles from the gulf 
of Liaotung on the Liao River. It is the most north- 
erly Chinese open port. The native name is “ Ying- 
ty,” meaning “ fortified city.” The name suggests the 
strategic position of the city in olden times. As a 
business metropolis and railway centre the place is im- 

rtant; its military importance is slight. The Liao 

iver is frozen over five months each year. 

Chefoo is situated on the southern coast of the 
strait of Pechili. It has been a thriving port, being on 
the direct. route of trade between Peking and Tien- 
tsin and southern China, and the outlet for all the 
trade of the rich province for which it is the ~wning = 5 
lis. Merchants of Chefoo are doubtful whether Che- 
foo is to keep the position commercially which it has 
attained. The opening of Kiaochai on the southern 
coast of the Shantung Peninsula will make trans- 
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portation for beans and silk from the in- 
terior to the sea much shorter than vid 
Chefoo. The growing importance of Wei- 
hai-wei, thirty miles to the east of Chefoo, 
will be a great benefit, however much 
Kiaochau will injure the Chefoo trade. 
To the east the Yellow Sea washes the 
shores of Korea, a mountainous country 


with an area equal to that of Utah, and | 
a population double that of the State of | 
New York. The seaport metropolis, Che- | 


mulpo, is situated midway down its west- 
ern coast. The capital, Seoul, is situated 
twenty-seven miles inland, near “the river 
Han. Chemulpo and Seoul are the termi- 
ni of the pioneer railway of Korea, built 
by American enterprise, now in Ji 

hands. The commercial future of Che- 
mulpo ae very largely on the build- 
ing of railways now projected. When the 
Siberian Railway finds a terminus the 
Liaotung Peninsula, Chemulpo will be on 
the direct route of the probable extensive 
travel from Japan to Talienwan. But the 
building of the Seoul-Fusan Railway now 
surveyed may transfer the honor of being 


the seaport metropolis of Korea to Fusan | 


on the eastern coast of Korea and only 
120 miles from Japan. 


Port Hamilton is a harbor formed by | 


two islands in the Korean Archipelago 


south of the mainland, forty miles from | | 


the island of Quelpart and ninety miles 
from the Japanese island Tsushima in 
the strait of Korea. The harbor is from 
two to three miles long and one mile 
wide. The entrances are from the north 
and south. The northern entrante is five 
fathoms in depth, the southern six. The 
harbor averages eleven. It has been used 
frequently by the British, but when con- 
sidered by the Admiralty as a possible 


naval station it was not recommended. | 


The harbor is practically unsheltered 
from the heavy northern storms. 


On either side of the Camel’s Neck— 


the strait of Pechili—are found the mili- 
tary keys to northern China, Port Ar- 
thur and Wei-hai-wei. The illustration 
ie perfect; they stand at the throat of 
the entire territories deseribed, Port Ar- 
thur on the Camel’s gullet, and Wei-hai- 
wei on the nape of the Camiel’s neck. 
Chili means “Direct Rule,” the gulf of 
Pechili is the “Sea of Direct Rule,” and 
Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei command 
it. 

Port Arthur was China’s rat ro | on 
the Yellow Sea. Its development been 
recent and rapid. It was fortified in 
1887 by the Chinese government -under 
the supervision of French engi 
China having recourse to them because of 
a favored clause in the Tientsin Treaty 
of 1885. The fortifications were com- 
pleted in 1890, and comprised elaborate 
landward and seaward ports. The Jap- 
anese in 1894 were compelled to carry 
landward rts before the city proper 
‘was wails The harbor of Port “ 


thur is practically landlocked, the en- | 


trance from the sea being less than a hun- 
dred feet in width. There are two har- 


bors. One is surrounded by a wall of | 


masonry and is a thousand feet long and 
half as wide. This harbor has been 
dredged to a depth-of four and a half 
fathoms. About it the town has grown 
up. The second harbor is much larger, 
but has yet received no attention from 
the engineer. It is possibly of as great 
service as the one in use. It is protected 
from the sea by a strip of land known as 


the Tiger’s Tail, and contained five ports 


at the time of the Japan-China war. The 
Russian bear on the Tiger’s tail at the 
Camel’s gullet may present a mixed meta- 
phor, but it may be found difficult of cor- 
rection unless corrected soon, for the 


Chinese ports demolished by the Japanese 


are being rapidly rebuilt by Russia. 

Port Arthur was never worth to China 
the millions she expended upon it. The 
moment she lost control of the Yellow 
Sea it became practically useless, for there 
was no railway connection, and it was 
as distant as the most remote city of 
Sheng-king. Had China fortified Wei-hai- 
wei, back of which lay the heart of China, 
and with which railway connections were 
not impracticable, China might have coped 
with Japan with better success. Actual 
war has brought lessons to the most back- 
ward of civilizations as well as to the 
most forward. Military fortifications are 
not located or built for rhetorical effect. 

The usefulness of Wei-hai-wei remains 
to be seen. It is a good harbor and can 
be made impregnable. The commodious 
harbor, three miles long and a mile wide, 
is protected by a long island situated di- 
rectly in its mouth. Two channels, one 
on either side of this island, afford en- 
trance and exit, and may be made avail- 
able for the largest a Here 
England may build a second Gibraltar, 
though it can hardly become to the gulf 
of Pechili what the original is on the Med- 
iterranean. The strides made by Eng- 
land from Egypt to Arabia and India, 
the Malay Peninsula and China, are only 
equalled in romance by the sweep of the 
double eagle across the plains of Central 
Asia. At each point of contact there has 
been the immemorial jealousy, a jealousy 
founded seemingly on every characteristic 
which distinguishes the two nationalities. 

AgcHer BuTLer HULBERT. 
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NFAVORABLE reports upon 
the prospects of the wheat 
crop have continued to be a 
prominent subject of interest. 
Although these are apt to be 
magnified or distorted to serve 
the purpose of speculators in wheat for 
future delivery and in railroad stocks, 
there is no doubt that the harvesting of 
wimter wheat was damaged by rain in 
the Southern wheat region, and the 


injured by t im the Northern re- 
= while the central district, including 

ansas, Nebraska, and Okiahome, has 
unusually good prospects. The net result 
is likely to be a comparatively short but 
not absolutely r crop, and higher than 
average prices for the grain. The imme. 
diate effect has been some lively specula- 
tion in wheat in both the Chicago and 
New York markets, and a rapid advance 
in July wheat in the latter to 90 cents 
and over, followed by a moderate reaction. 
The reaction was rather sharp in Chicago, 
and was caused in part by the coming 
out of unexpected supplies of old-crop 
wheat under the enticement of the high 
rice, showing that the farmer has im- 
ibed something of the speculative spirit 
himself. 

There has also been a continued advance 
in the price of cotton, owing to unfavora- 


| ble reports Of the new crop. While there 
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is a largely increased acreage, the late 
spring and protracted wet weather in the 
Southwest have hindered the healthy 
growth of the plant, which is said to be 
badly affected with rust in some sections. 
The reports have had the effect of stimu- 


| lating speculation and pushing prices for 


the existing stock close to 10 cents in the 
New York market. Incidentally, these 


| crop reports affect the railroads, and de- 


press the stock of those which depend 


| much upon grain-carrying. But in gen- 
| eral the reports of railroad earnings con 


tinue favorable in comparison with those 
of last year, in spite of a decided lull in 
general business. In the field of iron 
and steel production the process of 
adjustment by diminishing the output 
and lowering prices is not yet complete. 
It has been a cautious and gradual proe- 
ess, which is a wholesome sign, and ‘there 
is not likely to be any renewal of activ- 
ity in this field until autumn. In the 
mean time the securities of steel com- 
panies which are listed on the Stock Ex- 
change continue to be 2 favorite subject 
of speculation. ‘Their genera] tendency 
is a sinking one, but they can be manipu- 
lated for an occasional rise to serve the 
speculative turn. 

There is, in fact, little doing on the 
Stock Exehange aside from the operations 
of the professiona! dealers seeking a turn 


| in the uncertain securities, and every in- 
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cident for affecting prices is seized upon 
with alacrity. The Brocklyn Rapid 
Transit Compayy has been attacked in 
the courts and threatened with dissolu- 
tion for tharging two fares to Coney 
Island, making it cost ten cents from the 
Manhattan end of the bridge. This has 
been the occasion for a violent “ bear” 
attack upon its stock, which has affected 
more or less that of other local transit 


| companies. The Consolidated Gas Com- 
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ny, in the process of «absorbing its 
ormer rivals, has announced an increase 
of its capital stock from $54,595,200 to 
$80,000,000, and has advanced the price 
of gas to the legal limit of $1 05 per 


| thousand feet. This had the effect of de- 


pressing: the price of its stock on the Ex 
change for some reason, perhaps from 
an apprehension of some future adverse 
action of the public against the monopoly. 
Money continues in a state of almost 
phenomenal ease in New York, the bulk 
of call loans being made at 1 and 1% 
per cent., and of time loans for jess than 
six months at 3 and 3%, with the best 
commercial paper discounted at 3 to 3%. 
The banks have been losing somewhat 
from their reserves. The government has 
called for a third $5,000,000 of its de- 
posits, to be withdrawn July 16, but this 
is chiefly preparatory to payments on the 
old two-per-cent. bonds, which are to be 
redee by August 18, and are being 
paid with accrued interest in the mean 
time so far as offered. The withdrawal 
of gold for export has ceased and is not 
likely to be resumed this season. On!y 
the unusual requirements of Paris and 
Berlin would have caused the last move- 
ment, which carried our total shipment 
for the peeps year up to about $18,000- 
000. ow comparatively insignificant 
this is may be inferred from the fact that 
over $15,000,000 was lately sent im a 
single shipment from the assay office in 
New York to the mint in Philadeiphia. 
The London money-market is stil! in a 


| condition of easy loans and low rates, in 


continued contrast with that of Berlin, 
which has been drawing gold without 
seeming to get lasting relief. 
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